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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 UAVB delayed my publication till it 
could not be said, with any fitness, that 
my object had been, to promote, or to pre- 
vent, measures : Neither can it be insinu- 
ated, by tongue-valiant impertinence, to be 
** an apology for abuses," though it may 
differ, in its views, from the oraculous dis- 
cenmient, which constantly sees such a 
state of things, as never happened, and 
always apprehends some misfortune, that 
cannot easily happen. The facts, which 
my views detail, are all true, and the infe- 
rences are all just; being fairly drawn, 
from the premises, by well meaning logic : 
Feeling, as I do, 

" Those comforts that bIuU nerer ceis^ 
" Future in hope, but present in belief." 

To those intimations, I will only beg 
leave 
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leave to add, tiiat I have confined my sub- 
sequent Views, chiefly to /our topick»: — • 

1. Of our People: 

2. Of om Agriculture ; 

3. Of our Manufacturey Trade, and. 



4. Of our IPinances. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEWS 



THE STATE 



GREAT-BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 



The epoch of the French Revolution" 
is also the epoch of new notions, new prin- 
ciples, new pretensions, and new practices; 
involving the neighbouring nations of Eu- 
rope, in disturbance, and innovation. 

After some years endurance. Great Bri- 
tain was obliged, by necessity, to take 
arms, for preserving her own quiet, ho: own 
-laws, her own people, from the hazardous 
condition of civil war, and the domestic 
nodseries, that must necessarily be the result. 
- She was justified, by all the considerations 
. of sdf-defence, to protect her own tran- 
B quillity, 
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quillity, and her own establishments, agfunst 
apoira*, which threatened universal anar- 
chy, bj inciting insurrection, in every state. 
Contending with such a power, in such 
a war, great efforts became necessary, as 
sound pohcy evinced, that the greatest ex- 
ertions of money, andofmen, would soonest 
decide the contest, for peace. It thus be- 
catne a w:ar of victories^ bjr sea, and hwd; 
of such victories, as overshadowed the 
greatness of our miUtasy «sploits, during 
the warhke days of our Edwards, and Hen- 
rys. At the end of many a year of victo- 
ries, and expense, while this nation sustained 
the efforts of every other, h^tilities were 
closed, by such a victory, as left our malig- 
nant enemy, without an anny, withoyt a 
capital, without an empire. 

To the -harassed nations peace was, at 
length, restored, in November 1815. To 
penetrate the purposes of powers ; to ma- 
nage the passions of persons; to adjust the 
"Complexity pf pretensions ; and to fulfil ^die 

' various objects of the Briti^ oation; r6- 
tpiired very uncommon peneb<ationv -and 

■ - - address. 
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address. Various treaties were nSide; 
:wfaich stemed to embrace all the objects erf 
■foitejgn cupidity, and of domestic wishes. 
■Liberal men conceived, that true wisdom 
.consisted in real moderation. Wise men 
-insisted, tiiat in foreign affairs, as well as in 
personal prudence, honesty is the^ best poUctf. 
By those treaties, we added somewhat to 
our extensive eanpire; and we gained by 
-our moderation, old repute ; renown, which 
is always power. Yet; is it very seldom, 
^ilat we acquire, by any peace, direct r©- 
-venue, in aid of our national resources. 

A lost battle, said Philip de Comins, ha^ 
a long tail. The most prudent pacification, 
alter a protracted war, when the richest 
nation, as it feels not the foot of the foe, 
. tnust support the weaker allies, is always 
followed, by a much more cumbersome tail: 
Hence, says experience, every peace brings, 
in its train, unpopularity, and dissati^>c- 
tion, with additional debts, and ffesh sup- 
plies: so many persons are discarded; so 
- many means of making money are cut off; 
so many contracts are vitiated, or varted; 

i - ' B 2 SO 
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80 many speculations of profit are disap- 
i>oiDted ; while the Gazettes cease to elevate 
and surprize; and the bon-fires are extin- 
^ished, by the cold hand of general disap- 
pomtment; it is not any matter of wonder, 
that the best peace should bring, with its 
benefits, unpopularity, and outcry. 

The peace of 1763 is a proof of thos« 
intimations. And it was soon followed, by 
,what was much more important; by fo« 
,reign, and domestic bankruptcies, and by 
■an impeded circulation, as a necessary re- 
sult- The commercial failures, which hap- 
pened, at BerUn, at Hamburgh, and in 
, Holland, in July, 1763; owing to the bad 
coinage of the great Frederick, during his 
.distresses, was immediately felt on the ex- 
change of London. Commercial distrust, 
the worst evil, that can afflict a commercial 
.country, instantly followed. Well-meaning 
folly, as also well-informed faction, now 
• interposed. And an able writer, amidst his 
considerations, on those events, and their 
causes, warned the nation : *' How the abi- 
lities of the country had been stretched to 
th«r 
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their utmost extent, and beywid theic na- 
turaltone, whilst trade suffered in proporv 
tion: For, the price both of labour, and; 
materials, was eohanced, bj the number,; 
and weight of the new taxes, and by the 
extraordinm'y demand, which the nun of 
the French navigation brought on Great 
Bntiun ; whereby, rival nations may be now 
enabled to undersel us, at foreign markets^ 
and contend with us in our own : That both 
pubUc and private credit were, at the same; 
time, oppressed, by the rapid increase of 
the national debt, by the scarcity of mouey^ 
and the high rate of interest, which aggra-> 
rated every evil, and affected every money 
transaction."* Such was the picture of 
our trade, and finances, which was sketchT 
ed, in 1763, by the pencil of a master! It 
exhibits to the judicious eye, how htUe no- 
velty there is iu the events of the world, I- 
bave, in my hands, a private letter of the; 
celebrated Sir George Saville to an Amen- 

* CoDMdenticKu oa the Trade, and Finaocea of A^ 
Kingdom, 1763. 

B 3 can 
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ean friend, only three years afterwards, ia 
which he says, that the people of England, 
as to taxes, are not yet jlea-bitten. The tax- 
ation of subsequent times, indeed, demon-! 
ttrated, that the opinion of the respectable 
soiatoT was perfectly just. It is from such' 
' Retrospects, that we learn moderation, ia 
thinking of such topicks, as the only prac* 
tical wisdom. 

Fortunate is it, for Britain, that there is. 
a spirit in her industry, a vigour in her en- 
traprizes, a reproduction in her capital, 
owing to the felicity of her institutions, and 
^e mildness of her rule, that augments 
her opulence, and sustains her power, not-' 
withstanding the waste of wars, the iot^" 
cacy of treaties, and the outcries of peace. 

The peace of 1783 also furnishes a strik- 
ing example of alt those intimations of ex-^ 
perience. When the powers, who had fool-* 
ishly engaged in the 6rst American war, 
became weary of hostihties, which were 
carried on against their own interests, with- 
ipat glory,, or profit, a peace was made. 
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Thftt war oost Britain loanj a milKqn, «ik4 
created vast debts. Wbea the claimaat* 
tm tiie public were daUy assured, of a truth} 
frhich could not be denied, ** that th* 
Annual rereDue of the state was unequal to 
its daily exf)eaditure," a rtm was madf 
iqHin the bank in October 1783, vbic^ 
dramed its cash to a vast amount. It wait 
the Ute Earl of Stair, who ratat pers»r 
Teiiugly laid such fhghtfiil consideratipify 
before the public: '* If the premises b« 
juat," said he, ** or noarly just, and aothing 
effectual is done to prevent their conaer 
qtwnces, the inevitable conclusion is, that 
the State u a bankrupt, and those who have 
entniated their all to the public ^th, aie 
-in imminent danger of bccommg heggart,^ 
The national mortification, and the finan- 
dal difficulties, were but Uttle lessened,^ by 
the ruin of the rainister, who made tbp 
-necessary peace. The competitions fefl* 
power, which raisued, and the di8trac;ti|a^s 
of public men, were, at length* caUned by 
,tfce appointment of a young miaiflter; who 
-w»8 called into, office^ as m«ch by the suf- 
6 4 frages 
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frages of his countrymen, as by the appoint^ 
ment of his Sovereign. The tears of Jjord 
Stair were wiped away ; and the hopes of 
worse men were dashed, when Mr. Pitt 
proposed, and the Parliament adopted, the 
measure, of imposing taxes of a million 
a-year; which made the revenue equal to 
the expenditure; and which compleatiy 
re-established, both pubUc, and private ere* 
dit. At this sad epoch, the three per cent. 
Consols sold for 54 per cent, and our agri- 
culture ^id manufactures, our shipping and 
x»ur trade, were said to be undone. 

Much was thus done, by that great 
minister, when he made the revenue equal ' 
to the expenditure, in 1784, and 1785; but, 
he did more, when he established the sink- 
ing fund, in 1786. What hadliappened, at 
the end of every war, since The Revolution, 
happened, in a still greater degree, ai%er the 
peace of 1783, when despondency well- 
nigh ruined the nation. An universal cry 
was now heard: I<et us make haste, to 
lighten the public debts, which enfeeble this 
states and embarrass the efforts, of indivi- 
duals. 
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^uals.. It was the judgemrait of the wisest 
men, that considering the magnitude of the 
national encumbrances, those debts could 
neither be paid off, nor greatly lessenedj 
except by an adequate sinking fund, which 
should be invariably applied to this most 
salutary purpose. Amidst all those em- 
barrassments, Mr. Pitt established a sinking 
fund of a milUon, which ignorance said* 
and calumny propagated, did not exist 
The best proof of its existence, and of its 
efficacy, is, that the sinking fiind, applie<J, 
9s it has been, invariably, honestly, and 
skillfully, has paid off the whole debt, which 
then existed, of ^239,154,880, and other 
encumbrances. This sinking fund, by 
strengthening public, and promoting pri- 
vate credit, not only ensured the naticmal 
interests, by diminishing the debts pf the 
state, but gave infinite advantages to indir 
viduals, by keeping circulation iull, and 
flowing. The sinking fund was also fouii4i 
during the late war, to be of vast advantage, 
in sustaining the public iimds, and in 
Militating the loans, which necessity der 
I maaded. 
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tnanded, sad policy ^propriated to the 
public servicie. 

In addition to those measures of finance, 
which, as they supported public and private 
credit, also tended to promote our agricul- 
ture and manufactures, our shipping and 
trade, various other measures were adopted, 
which had a powerftil efficacy, in ener- 
gising general industry, and invigorating 
domestic afiairs. During the ten sessions 
which ended, with that of 1793, the Paiiia- 
ment enacted no fewer than one thousand^ 
nine hundred and thirty-four distinct Sta- 
tute, in promoting, by various modes, the 
true interest of the people. Of these were 
635 private, and 1309 public acts. ITiere 
weregpforimprovingmanuiactures; 114fol- 
commercial purposes ; and above all, lher6 
Vere 66, for invigorating our constitutional 
system, during a period, when it was sup^ 
fKM»ed, that the constitution, like our n^ 
lected mansions, was falling into ruins. In 
addition to all those laws, for augmenting 
4he private wealth of the people, and fi* 
invigorating their constitution i^^t tbeaie 
. ■ ■ ■ ■ were 
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vere passed also, ia the eight years, ending 
with 1792, 750 acts of fjarliament,. for. 
making local improvements, and domestic 
meliorations ; 

For making roads, brk^es, &c. _ _ - 302 

Canals, harbours, &c. . - - - 64 

Inclosing, draiaing, and dividing landa - 245 

Paving, and other parociiial improvementa 130 

Tlie whole 750 

. Need wise men wonder,- then, that the 
years 1790, 1791, and 1792, the three years. 
pi^ceding the French war, were the mofrt: 
prosperous times, in all that constitutes tfae^ 
w:ealth, and vigour, and felicity of the. peo-^ 
pie, that this nation- ever experienced, ot 
any nation ever saw. . ; 

Yet, in the midst of such prosperity,^ 
both of tike individuals, and the state, en^. 
sued, at the end of 179^, what was called^ 
at the disastrous moment, '* the universal 
wreck of credit/' Hiis sad allusion watf 
made to the numerous bankruptcies, whicht 
erowded the Gazette, at the common 'epocb 
ef domestic distress, and foreign war. I 
still, thinky as I thought then, that those 
bank- 
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bankruptcies had no connection with the 
commencement of hostilities. We had not 
felt the stroke of the enemy : and experi- 
ence evinced, that the uncommon derange- 
ment of our private credit was altogether 
owing to an impeded circulation, whicli is, 
doubtless, a commercial misfortune of great 
magnitude. 

In the midst of that flowing prosperity, 
a bank was erected in_ every market town, 
I was going to say, in every village. The 
vast business of the several districts, the 
great exteut of our domestic traffick, gave 
rise to those banks ; and those banks, by 
their facilities, in country aflairs, created 
vast business. The low price of the pubUc. 
funds, drew immense sums fi*om the shires 
to the metropohs; and the uncommon 
price of the pubhc funds drove vast sums, 
of money, from London to the Shire-: 
towns. Much of this money was placed 
in the country banks, which employed 
such unwonted sums, in various specula- 
tions on land security, to relieve them- 
selves, from thi$ fulness of cash. Sut,. o£ 
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speculating, there is no end, and little 
moderation. The country bankers tri^, 
to force a greater number of their notes 
into circulation, than the business of town, 
and the country, demanded. They de- 
stroyed, by their own imprudencie, the 
■credit of their own paper, which must be 
regulated, by the near proportion of the 
demand to the supply. Their notes be- 
came discredited, not only as the numbers 
were greater than the demand for them ; 
but, as the Banks, whence they issued, 
were distant, and unknown. The projects, 
and the arts, by which those country notes 
were pushed into the vast circulation of 
..paper, were regarded with a very evil eye, 
.by those, who, in this management, $aw 
great imprudence, in many, and a little 
firaudulence, in some. When suspicion 
thus stalked out, to create alarm, and 
alarm ran about, to excite panic, more 
than three hundred country banks, in 
England, sustained a shock; upwards of 
a hundred stopped payment; all were 
Afaaken; som^ of which, however, after- 
wards 
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Wards-continued their business. Such are 
ihe &cts, which evince how greatly the 
country banks had contributed to our 
iCommercial iailures, at the epoch of 1795- 
Their numbers were not known ; their 
capitals, and their characters, were un- 
Itnown, which had already shaken their 
-Btability : And suspicion fastened upon all, 
■though the event soon proved, that they 
were, generally, more stable, ihaa had 
been, at first, supposed. Few foreign 
traders failed. The country banks, and 
country dealers were those, who chiefly 
swelled the unfortunate numbers of our 
recorded bankrupts. And, those circum- 
stances are alone sufficient to show, that 
the cause of our commercial maladies 
arose at home, without any infection from 
abroad ; that they proceeded, from tire 
fulness of peace, more than from the mis- 
fortunes of war. 

Had it been foreseen, at the commence- 

-TOent of hostilities, that in a few months, a 

hundred banks would stop their payments, 

-and- in a twelvemonth a hundr^ banks 

would 
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V'Ould fail, tbe.wh(de nation had tremblect 
to its centre. Posterity will scaxcely pTe«U$ 
the record of the facts, that in three 
^umths, ailer such a storm, the troubled 
face of our domestic a&iirs was smootiiedr 
and our credit, and confidence, were, re- 
stored. The wise determination of Pt^rr 
jiament to support both public, and pri- 
,vate credit, quieted ail appreheosioos. 
The resolve of. the bankers, traders, and 
.other commercial men of London, that 
they in)uld give credit to (me another, and 
to their correspondents, in the country, was 
-attended with the most, salutary conso* 
■queaces. Four years, tbereailier, occurred 
the lapse of the Bank of Bngland. . Panic, 
and an impeded circulation, had well nigh 
ruined the whole country, banks : And the 
BBsne causes occasioned, in February 1797, 
this vety uncommon event. Every en- 
qmry, that could be made, by both Houses 
of Parliament, separately, " only published 
her better commendation." . 

Every evil biin^ with it its own remedy. 
!From those commercial derangements, 
■ salutary 
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6alutairy experience has been lastioglj de- 
rived. Speculators now see, that there are 
limits, beyond which speculation caDUOt 
safely go. Bankers now perceive what^ 
indeed, required not the help of exprai- 
ence, that by issuing too much paper they 
may lose all. Merchants of real capital^ 
and of true knowledge, will now do more 
business, and to more profitable purpose; 
since traders of no capital, and httle 
moderation, have been found to give way. 
Manufacturers learned from recent misery, 
that there are bounds, both to giving, and 
receiving wages. The measure of Ex- 
chequer bills has at once evinced the ala- 
. crity of Parliament, to support credit, 
public, and private, and shown the good 
effects, which no great sum, when pru- 
dently applied, can produce on the ex- 
tended surface of general circulation . The 
whole world saw, with wonder, indeed, 
what vast property this nation possesses, 
exclusive of Bank-paper, and what un- 
bounded resources can be brought into 
.action, without exhausting the national 
strength. 
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Strragth. After the f^lure of so many 
banks, ^t the commencement oif the late 
hostilities, and the pause of the Bank of 
England, a people to have furoished such 
vast supplies for war, and to have enjoyed 
the trade of the world, are sufficient proofs 
(tf that salutary truth. 

The late war was conducted on very 
diiferent principles, from that of the Ame- 
rican Revolt; which ended in 1783. The^ , 
colonial hostilities were begun, and con- 
ducted, without knowing, disti^nctly, either 
its aim, or end. Neither the resources of 
the nation, nor its ibrces, were - brought 
to bear on the insurgents. The com- 
raanders were men of narrow heads, of 
prejudiced hearts, and feeble Tiands; There 
was throughout a constant contest, between 
iteoodcilement, and wmfare, for superiority. 
What could be expected, from such men, 
Such measures, such principles, but suc- 
cess, ' without results^ inglorious luiguor, 
and final disappointment ? The insurgents 
gamed 'their ol^t;' while the nation felt 
the '■ mortificaitioo ' of fhutrate hopes, of 
c Zi tarnished 
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tbhiu^ed armonn and^f aqgmi^ted debts: 
Great Britam might have said. vfith.Fiaot 
cis J. We- hove Ifst all^ except our konom^ 
But, the object, and the end, of the late 
war, were evident, while wise men saw, that 
revolutionary France, and tranquil Britain, 
could not exist together. The talents of out 
commanderSj by sea, and land^ produced 
victories,, in every country, and duos* 
The whole .strength, of the nation was: put 
forth, in furnishing the material ; as it was 
dearly, seen, that the greatest efforts could, 
alone, produce the speediest peace. The.wat 
was at length closed, by a victory of un* 
exampled glory; as it left die enemy, m^* 
out resource; as it produced a peace; 
which, as it was dictated by hberality; and 
moderation, compleatly obtained the ori.- 
giiial objects, oif qiuet: nfighbourhoodi 
and domestic safety; of what 'a sparited 
pe(^]» desire the most, the. stability oi 
their constitiitidn) and'the.eqnitjr of their 

UW8. 

Proin those ^jncral view^ of ian inteiest* 
ing sufojedt, it fifiena to'be,at>l»igth, pro^ 

per» 
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per, to advert to more particular ones : I' 
shall, now, proceed of caurse, to the more 
minute details, with respect to die following 
topicks ; — i 

1. Of the People; , 

2. Of the Agriculture ; 

3. Of die Manufectures; Trade; and-^ 

Shipping; 

4. Of the IHhanccs. 

First: Of the People, under various 



In erery essay on poUtical economy, 
die people ought to be considered, s^ of 
consequence, the greatest; since alt go-" 
veraments were formed for their good. 
From the distant epoch of the Conquest^ 
to the much more recent qiochs, of die 
Unions with Scodand, in 1707, and wid» 
Ireland, in 1800, the inhal»tants of the 
tJnited Kingdom continued to encrease and 
^ multiply. During the war of 1756, how-^ 
iever, a puli^c question was agitat^d^ as el 
philosophical topick, whether the great 
^Qciple of nature, as estaWished, by 
nature's God, was true, or ikke: Such a . 
c 2 question, 

D,gn,-.rihyGOO^Ie 
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question Was a^tated between divines! 
This question was rather laid aside, than 
settled, though the affirmative poations, 
that the people do encrease, was, un- 
doubtedly, certain. This question was 
again moved, during the American revoJt, 
lis an enquiry of discouragement, when a 
greater number of enqyirei's engaged in it; 
and when a thousand facts were produced, 
to evince. an encreasing population. "Hie 
parliamentary enquiry of 1801, however, 
evinced that the people of England and 
Wales bad encreased to 9.340,000 souls, 
which decided the question, at issue, that 
the people do encrease, and multiply. 
But, did the people equally encrease during' 
the eventful war, in which we were th«i 
engaged? Yes: the people continued to 
encrease, notwithstanding hostilitieEj : l%e 
parliamentary enquiry of 1811, whieh 
found, in England and Wales, 10,150i6l3 
souls, again decided this que^on, for 
ever. The same command. of nature ope- 
rates upon Scotland, and on Irehuid, in 
an equal degree. The enumeration of 
1810 
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1801 found, in Scotland, 1,618,303 souls, 
vad the enumeration of 1811 discovered 
1303,000 souls. The population of Ire^ 
iood, when the Union -was formed,, iq 
1600, was supposed to be 4,000,000 ; by 
'liie imperfect enumeration of 1814, th^ 
people of that fhuttul country were said t<? 
^ve greatly encreased. Il is a ^t th^, 
that the people of the United Kingdom - 
■have encreased, during our late hostilities, 
to more than 17,000,000 pf souls; and con- 
tinue to encrease, and multiply. 
, But, the question, since, the settlement 
of tfads &ct, has taken quite a different 
.turn; and h^ become, perhaps, more em" 
barrtBBii:^. It is now st^d, that ^e people 
auA only encrease, but encrease too fast ; 
jKod the difficulty at length seems to be, 
llOT to employ, and feed, the encr^jng 
numbers, great, as our employpgients are. 
All grave, and wise meo,: concur in one 
O{nnion, with regard to this embarrassing 
pfunt of political oeconomy: Employment 
4s the ooly proper answer to that enquiry; 
I . c 3 though 
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diough the answ^ involves in it^ as dififettiC 
a s{>eculatio(n, as the question itaelf. How 
to reciaim the lower orders, from their idle, 
and improvident hatnts ; how to give them 
adequate employment, and how to. feed 
them, on some emergmdes, are matters tii 
most embarrassing consideratiiHi. 

'Ilie driving c£ tlie cottE^ers, by puUii^ 
down their dw^lings, into towns, has a 
necessary tendency to produce depopula^ 
tion, aiid idleness. In some shires, where^ 
the new husbandry is most prevalent, iherfe 
is a manifest depopulation ; as We know, 
from the padiamentary enumerations; 
This - depopulation has spread so widd, 
that it is not now easy to obtain i&ramig 
servants. If this be true, botii in iwct, tad 
in theory, what solid i^eason can be giivs^ 
why a statute shotild not be enacted, to 
oppose that tendency of depopulation, ia 
thd hamlets, and the consequent -scardlly 
of servants, and labotifers, in husbandxyv 
In the present circumstances of U>e codntry» 
might it not be well, to Io6k,.for jso)iie piafctii' 

cfd 
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dsdntisdi^j mtbeaAi^ute of labouTen, -tvhich 
<KHIIam3 the experii^Ce^ and the policy: of 
our Edwards, and Henrjs' reigns? 

Is it not i-easonable to suspect that, 
ia. the law of setUeipents of the poor code^ 
lih^c.maynot be a netxssaTy teudency, to 
preveat the eax^yxaaaX. of the- industrious 
workmen; as it, certainly, prevents men of 
labnipuB halats, iram migrating out of 
t&^cts, wh^re there is but little employ- 
m«at, to districts, wher^ there is much : 
From history, and from observation, we 
Imiqw, that some towns -decline, while 
others rise <into industry; and weallJi : If 
tbese isctimatipns be founded in &ct8, - it 
foUows, as an indubitably p^nciple, that 
(he laif of settliemehts, and removals, ex- 
C^iFre of the exprace, aud cruelty, has an 
vmnediate taidency Ixi prevent emptoy- 
pentB.. It is -quite apparent^ then, that 
wtid-'Si-i^Q ^ofle »f England&VQ frecy that 
tbe)mda8trions -men are^duves; and that 
kfaour is bound, ivhilst the desire of 
mE^;r«Lting,. tbroughotit the land, in quest 
«f :em|doylnisnt, is shackled. In the pre- 
c 4 seat 
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9^t cii;camstaiice6 of the oountiy, wouW' 
it not be wise to lay the axe to the root of 
this evil, by repealing the whofe law of 
settlements, in-order to unshackle indus- 
trious hands ; leaving "consequent incon- 
venience to find its own remedy ; since, in' 
every choice of difficulties, tiie least is to 
be chosen. 

. Jt was the opinion of Ma&ens, whw 
wrote .on commerce, and policy, with) 
great knowledge and ability :— " It is "wilh 
" labourers," said he, '* as it is yet , udtb. 
" commodities; the price is governed^ 
*.*.by plenty, or scarcity, more than bjr 
*', the abundance of money : And, wc 
" see, d^ly," he adds, " that the price 
*.* of grain is not ruled, by the plenty, 
" or scarcity of gold, and silver; but by 
*.* its own superabundance, or deficiency, 
" when we xaim more than we can.vend, 
"or when we vend more than weicfur 
" nuse: so with labourers, we may.cou.- 
** elude, whoi they are scarce, they cas 
"command their wages; when they aro 
•'plenty,: the .wages comnwid thcbi ; thit 
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"is to sfty, they will work for less gold 
*• and sUTer, in the one case than the 
" otiier: Hence, it is evident, that gold, 
"Mid silver, are as much balanced, by 
** the plenty, or scarcity of other things, 
** as they are, by gold, and silver; and 
** up<Hi tiiat balance depends the di^rence 
"of prices." Thus much, then, from the 
experienced Magrais. Let us now apply 
his accurate reasonings to the state of this 
country, in 1815, and 1816. By the dis-* 
charge, from the public service, of seamen, 
and lan^nen, there was a great supply of 
labourers brought into the field, while the 
demuid, from many particular circum- 
stances of those years, became less : 
Hence, the price of labour ought to have 
fallesi, in proportion to the smaller de- 
mand, and : the greats supply : At the 
saine time, the prices of victual did not 
fell equally fost, with the price of labour j 
sothat'the lowness of the price of vibtiial 
did not keep pace with the necessary &11, 
in: the .pricie of lafabur. . Here, then, wu 
the cause^f contest, of (^turbaoce, and; . 
.- . perhaps. 
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JHirhaps, of crime* The bad seaaoa of 
1816, meantime, c^ne, and aggc^vftted 
the causes of all those evils. The . misery, 
ftad the cc>Hiplaints, of tl^, lower orders, 
which were greatiy augmented, by the 
Waitings of philanthropic, and the noise 
of &ctionarie3 ; all concurred, in general 
otemour, as if the natam were undone; 
asif such distress, and outcries, had never 
occurred before, durifig t^ struggles of 
the state, dtuing the progresii from quoet 
to war&re, and ^om hostUities tQ peace. 

We are ihxa^ cos^oted, by a neciisqajFj 
odur^, to 

: ■ The Pooa an4 their Xaws. 

■ As we had ino bai&ruptcies, whca w« 
had nb trade ;^so had we nO: piooi!, in the 
good old' timcB, t«»intraest Jeeting keaits, to 
i^Btress benerbleBtdispositiDns, or to disr 
^ui&t'getier^ ^nqiiiUity. The infirfit^ 'and 
tlie.im{M)tei^twex<e received into those alms* 
bouses, whif^icharitf.faad erected, and tbc 
necdy.^ and lis^ilesa, w^e fisd, foy ecc^esuu*- 
tical 
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licalperspos, or by religious houses. When 
those tiqies changed, and Refonnatlon tootc 
place, the poor, who were thus deprived of 
their usual protectors, and tb^r dail^ 
bread, became sad objects of public 3107 
tice, and of parli^nentary relief. 
. It s^eaas ;to be the opinion of the most 
iateUigi^t men, that the iundameqtal prini- 
ciple of the poor laws has demoralised the 
iower orders, by inculcating a belief, that 
they have a rigfit to relief yhowever in^provi- 
dent they might have been: So that the 
poor became of course idle* and ^cioi», 
^id unthrifty. If these intimations of welV 
informed, and beneficent men be true, the 
work of legislation ;i8 already prepared: 
and the parliament have only to remove 
the cause of so much misery,' mid muc^ of 
j^ distreas will of course cease; when the 
legislature ishaU^reqinre, thatno public- (^la^ 
lity shall be granted^ wi&out <ai adequate 
cause be shown. ' ■ ■■> 

We have now seen two principles dis- 
closed, which, if properly carried into e^ 
feet, would go &r, toFCurds the introduction 

of 
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6f a better system into the poor laws: The 
first principle is to unshackle the hands of 
labotir, and to declare the right of settle- 
ment, wherever labour can best be fouhdj 
to be indisputable. The second principle, 
as it naturally arises out of the first, is, a 
declaration, that no one has a title to pub- 
"fic charity, without showing an adequate 
cause. There is a third principle, which, 
naturally, grows out of the other two ; and 
which has been already intimated: The 
trucTemedy, for alleviating the mismes ctf 
the poor, whether they arise, from distress 
of mind, or distress of circumstances, is 
■adequate employment. It is to this princi- 
ple, then, to which all wise, and good men 
should apply their best endeavours,' for car* 
Tying it into due practice. In order to put 
industry into motion, three things are re- 
qmsite, says a very able writer:* " JIfofe* 
" riais to work upon ; tools to work with; 
*' and the wages, for the saks of which the 
** work is done; Mid tiiough the wages of 

■!. ■ * -SniMi.-'' .■ '-■ 

''■' . " tl»e 
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** the i^orkmen are, commoniy, piad iWr 
" him, in money, his real fevenue, like that 
*' of all olJbei- men, consists not in the mo- 
'* ney, but in the money's worth ; not in 
** the metal pieces, but, in what he can get 
■" for thein," 

Idleness was always unfashionable, in 
Holhuad. The frugal man was there, as he 
ought to be everywhere, considered as of 
great importance; for, it is the industrious, 
and the frugal man, firom T?hom the whole 
^ccumulalione of the wealth of every com:- 
munity must necessarily arise. Industry^ 
and oeconomy, have always had their, due 
rewards, and honours, in Great Britmn, in 
Uie, United Kingdom. It was, from, this 
principle, that hath arisen the vast wealth 
of the. industrious classes in Uiis- nation, 
from the epoch of the Revolution, amidst 
wars, taxes, and debts; thoug|i. two otl^ 
principles must be taken into the account: 
1. The admirable institutions of thi^ oatioin, 
.which afford ■ such ccHuplete prqtectitm to 
property, and to persons; 3dly, During our 
^.firequ^t w>^y the jb(^ of the foe. is never 
■. ' felt. 
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feStv wtthia this happy land ; the industrious 
dasses follow their diligent pursuits, amidst 
the most extensive hostilities, with the 
greatest safety; vast works, both private, 
and public, are undertaken, Mid pei'- 
formed, during all our wars, as if it were, 
the most profound peace: Andj lastly, 
there is abundant reason, to suppose, and 
believe, that various classes accumulate 
greater opulence, by A^r enterprizes irt 
war, than, by their speculations, in peace: 
H«ice it is, that considering the persons, 
o( whom the nation consists, those indivi- 
duals were more wealthy, at the end of 
feveiy war, since that of the Revolution, 
than before hostihties begMi. The best 
proof, that can be given, perhaps, of thi^ 
position, is, the augmented meand, with 
which each subsequent war was carried on. 
^Fortunate ■ is it, for Britain, that there is a 
spirit in her industry, a reduplication in the 
wealth of- her industrious classes, and a 
prudence, in the oeconomy of her indi\*- 
dual citizens, which have raised the naUooi 
to greatness, and the people to (tistinctioa-, 

D,gn,-.rihyGOOt^le 
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by sustaining the pow^ of botli, ncAwith-r 
•tandicg the waste of wars, the inad^oacy 
of treaties^ and the tumults in peace. The 
nation prospered* at the cominencement of 
the present reign. The people prospered* 
after the revolt of the colonies. And this 
United Kingdom,- aa we shfilL find, conti* 
nues, with au^^ited powers, to prosper 
still, notwithstanding every obstruction^ 
Irom unfavourable seasons, and fi'om arts-^ 
ficial prejudices. . 

II.^)four Agriculture. 

The agriculture of the; nation ought' t& 
be one of the chief objects of our cai«j aS 
it is on this broad foundation, whereon rests 
every other establishment. ■ 

It was, only, from the commencement of 
the present reign, that the government, and 
the legiriature, appear to have acted, vigor*- 
ously, under that conviction^ During the 
e63uxioQ >of the first fourteen sessions of th6 
current reign, no fewer thon seven hundred 
and two Acts of I^liament w^^. pas^ed^ 

for 
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for dividing of comidDns, inclosing of 
wastes, and drEiining of marshes. In thus 
gaining additional lands, by reclaiming the 
wild, improving the barren, and appropri- 
atmg the common, the legislature, at once, 
extended the limits of our island, and made 
its soil more productive. The making of 
roads; and canals, which, as they improve 
commujucations, are all connected wiUi 
agriculture, have, in the same active period, 
been very much promoted, by frequent 
acts of a willing Parliament The laws, 
which were passed, from the accession of 
his present Majesty, to the sera of the colo- 
nial revolt) had produced the ihost benefi- 
cial effects on our agriculture, and manur 
ftictures, on our commerce and navigation, 
had not the energetic spirit, that actuated 
our affairs, after the peace of 1763, conti- 
Uoed toanimate the industrious classes, and 
to reduplicate thar d^y acquisitions. 

Agriculture, throughout that period, was 

energized, by the additional measures^ 

which were adopted, for giving fiili effect 

to her operations. Hie forfeited estates, in 

Scotland, 
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8c<^tland, ^Fere restored to the representa- 
tises of the former owners. The crownr 
lands weremade more useful to the indi- 
vidu^ tenants, and^ incidentallj, to the 
pubUc- Hie growth of hemp, and flax, 
wfts.iiirtbeT ^icouraged. And, the Corn 
-LAWS, that lay, in a state of contradictory 
£onfiisioQ, throng many statutes, were re- 
duced into 9 system, which had, :for its 
end, the interests, when properly under* 
stood; both of the grower, and consumer.^ 
Had the. corn acts produced no olher be- 
nefit to die country, than the estabUshiog of 
an effectual mode, for ascertaining ^e ave- 
ra^ price of com, and thereby preveaiting 
causel^s alarm, ihey had merited the high 
praise of most useful regulations. 

During the ten sessions, which ended 
with that of 1793» the Parhament, with un- 
exampled diUgence, enacted no fewer than, 
one thousand^ nine hundred, stnd thirty -fdur 
distinct statutes, prodiotiAg, in various 

* l^e Com At^ta, 31 Gtio. UI. chap. SO. 23 G«». III. 
chap. 55. 

D ways. 
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ways, OS weti the true interest of the pei>- 
pI«;,iadividualLy,uihe goodof the.ccimmoa- 
weal, generaUy. AcooDg tkose man; arta^ 
tutes, for promoting our inaBufBcture» and 
commeiM^e, for energizing l^e fiae, as wfl 
89 the use&t arts^ there vece^ ^bove all 
oUhcxs, stxty-sia, foe ijoaprovi]!^ aikd atra)gth>- 
emog^ our invaluable constitiitioix, during a 
period, whiKi it n%is idly, of factiKMisly) aiip* 
posed» t^t the maasy stiaotiue of the estait* 
bli^ied constitution, was. i^Hing fast inOe 
raiiia, without the shghtastrepain. 

£b addittoa to all those lairs^ ^ pcomo*^ 
ting the i>»boEt.'a priTafte vealtk, ' and pubhe 
good, ^re p^sedq in thetoghtyeaiSt eod- 
ing with the proeparous yeaor, ItO^y seven 
hundred and fifty act$ of Pftr.founenl^ fbf 
tuakiog local ixaprovements and domeiitic 
mdiiorationB: Of those invigqiiating stattdm 
there wete 

For Road% Biidgfts, apdotfaw' useful ccHiunwu«A« -* 

tions ,. , 30» 

For Canals, Harbours, Scc ^ 

For incloaing, draining, dividing. Sec S45 

For psvHig, and otberparoc^ntd inprEtventnte- ■ . 139 

Total, for Ixical ImprovemenU ..... 750 

During 
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DuriAg ^ flfst tii^faml ^irtj^ j'^i^ of 
fte pfea«rt ^Jgn, rt (Jattnot, tfe^rt, be sajd* 
thftt oar ooulitfT' afis^s wer^ »«glec«e>d. If 
an estate, w'hich is inclosed, drained, ma- 
nured, aaid aceotamodated witfi roads of 
eemintmicftlaefi, be dedffled of iHfinite tiiatt 
v&}ue, than an estate neglected, and mis- 
managed; the wfa<^ nation, coH^sdng of 
memy sneh improved eatatea, mufft be, 
«qBaHy, supposed, to he infinitely nooPC va* 
hsabie. If our toiras, duritig the same ac*- 
trve period, hare been n^de iriwe eocnmo- 
diotts, more comfbrtable, Mid more h^tfr- 
"M, by opening passages, paving, and 
reiioving nmiiances, it mast be acknow- 
ledged, alsD, that our towns, and vilfeigea, 
'became, daring the period of those rtn~ 
fffoVements, 6f much- rtiore vidae to tiw 
tnikabitantey whtf referred augmented rrarts. 

In the meantimey the private fftvemie tff 
the people, and the public revettwe of tke 
sfate^ dr l!he same people, in their eoffSbi'ate 
capacity; must go hand in hand togetJter; 
so intimate, and connected, are tfley, iii 
their mtrtual bearings^ energies, and ma- 
• D S nage- 
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naganeat : If llie public revouie be ill-Bia- 
naged, unproductive, find unequal to the 
national eatablishments, the private reve- 
nues of every individual will, immediately, 
feel this financial distress ; both; pubhc and 
private credit, will be infected with the 
same evil ; and the necessary effects, as ex- 
perience evinces, will be an impeded circu- 
latiotit which is commonly called, a scardti/ 
of money; and which is the worst disease, 
that can afflict such a country as ours. In 
.1783, when almost every one d^paired of 
the coonmoDweal, the whole revenue of the 
state was ^2,000,000 hchw the establish- 
ments: In Vt9% the most prosperous pe- 
riod, that this magnanimous nation ev^ 
.knew, the pubUc revenue was more than 
>f2,000,000 above the whole estabUshments. 
Much of this salutary chmige was, no 
doubt, owing to the practical talents of a 
great statesman, much to the happy influ- 
ences of our enviable constitution, and still 
more to. the active enterprises of a free 
people, who are conscious of the protec- 
tion, that thdr equal laws afford them. 

■ A neces- 
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■ A necessary war now ensued, from the 
commanding circumstances of t^e most 
extraordinary times. How it Was carried 
on, and how it was concluded, on our 
part, we have seen, and history will relate. 
The energies, which actuated the British 
people, before it: ijegan, did not deseit 
them, during hostilities, though they en- 
countered BomQ discouragements, at the 
beginning of warfare. It is a fact, which 
cannot be doubted, that the active classes 
of 'the United Kingdom follow their 
domestic affairs, during every war, with 
the same energy, and success, as they 
pursue them in peace. We never feel the 
intrusion of an enemy in this happy land. 
It is not with us, as it is with the Con- 
tinental nations, which are wasted, or eat 
up, or ruined, by contributions^ and exac- 
tions of every kind : We are guarded, by 
our wooden walls ; and defying the enemy, 
always fight him at a distance. Here is a 
document, which is worth its weight in . 
gold, for conveying so mimy truths with 
teg^d to our domestic affiiirs, from 17^4 
p 3 to 
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:(Sl6,v incluHve; bmog » TAPLf of 
Acts of Parliament^ which were made for 
local improveojieQiB, which was loiniodf 
from the Statute-1i>ook, divided into di»- 
tjnct peiiods. 
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Such, then, were ilie number of l^ifrs, 
whi<di were made, by Fariia^eiH, durmg 
the hax two-wd-thirty years, for our loc^ 
improvements, and domestic meUooUaona, 
what, ^en, has boeo the salutary resiUt? 
.Can it be said, ia &ir discbsMoo, that the 
equntrj. hw not been improved, and ow 
. domestic. nufctteirs bettered,. r»rtber than dft- 
teriorated? 
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jfeai»x AuiK .were of thorn l^ws passed, 
tlSOt fv prowoling ow tgriculMie, and 
sioce the pomtneiKetneBt of tlu» leign, 
iM fetrer have bew ps»ed, tlun B831, for 
the same saiutm'y purpote. Add to thos^ 
nultifwiow encouia^enwDts the ettafalisb- 
qi^t ^f a Bowd Of AgriciiJliire, to in- 
aijuet th^ i^fionmt, to eoUghten the preju- 
dwed, 8od, t« *eergi«e the whole body of 
«IW huebasdioeo. 

Witheitt. AdceitiBg f> thme many Uws, 
^r tb« encouretgement pf agtiRultuce, the 
jSnq/^ltipft^itP tftwtion other encoumge- 
" pieRl«> " tho^gh of a more Uouted Mud 
" t^mpo^wf naluiie: Sucb a« the extent of 
» tbe JSritisb [bcuae] nwiket; which has 
" ^^uired ipere, oorn, thw was gFom, in 
" Ihe swiitry ; ^he gradual rise sf print, 
" «^ti WW *hB i|ec««wrr]r e9nB«|uenc« of 
" this [thesis ciiKHmstontss,] apd stiU moDe 
" th» 44onj^ow iwices of l»t« years, in 
" wMh fxeiga. supphet: were obtuaed 
. « wijth dil6cii|iltyv .or aMogotker. withlwU, 
!' fcwe eoiMcibuttd, in no hd^ dagnx, to 
D 4 " the 
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'** the improvement of our ample resources. 
^ This has been further promoted, by the 
*' facUity, and expedition, with which 
-** commodities of every kind are trans- 
** ported, [to the home market,] by me^ms 
" of c^n^s, roads, and railways: And the 
*' hb'eral accommodataon afforded, by 
"the- bviking establishments, have en- 
** abled British fanners, to operate upon 
■*-^ extensive wastes, of wluch the improve- 
** ment must be advantageous to the pub- 
" lie, even though these temporary aids 
"be withdrawn, and it may not be 
- " profitable to themselves." And Ihe same 
Entycloptsditt goes on to show, that the 
change, from the old to the new hus- 
bandry, has been completely e&cted in 
ahnost every part (^Britain; so that the 
improvement has, of late years, been 
r^id, and extensive, beyond all former 
experience : And the husbandry of Great 
Britain, in general, both in respect to the 
cultivation of ^e soil, and the manage- 
ment of beasts, is confessedly superior to 
every other country in Europe : " So riiat 
"the 
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•* the average crops of Britain have been 
** stated so high, as nine times the seed ; 
•• and, certainly, where the management 
^* is tolerably correct, cannot be less than 
** double the proportion, which was as- 
"- signed by Columdla, to the richest soil, 
** and more genial climate <^ Italy, that 
.*• was less than four times the seed." • 
llius much, then, from the &tc^cU)pteditti 
who was not aware, that five thomand, 
tiiree himdred, and twenty Acts of I^rli»- 
inent, had been passed, since the com> 
■mencement of the present rdgn, for, pro*- 
ducsog the salutary effects, which h<e 
allows, and describes. The fece of Gmt 
Briton has been improved, theai, beyond 
example, in this, or any other country; 
4he husbandry of this nation has been in- 
finitely encouraged, and is, beyond com- 
pare, superim* to that of any o^er Euro- 
pean people. To understand, thereford. 
the outories, which we Jiear on these im- 
portant topioks, we must^ constantly, dis- 

^ * EQCycloptedia Biitaaiufa, Suppl. Art. Jgrieulture. 
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tiiotgmsht betuneen the t^culttu^ of the 
CDUutry, on die one hand, and the ]si^d>- 
lords aod t^anto on the otber : The agii- 
culture of the country may be good* and 
iite 'Qian^geiaent of the landlords ^nd 
t)eaaat&, as well as the seasons* may be 
bM- I^ piic^ecUof hMsbandry, tbenera^ 
be. bul>bles j a« well as in commercial ^aii^ 
^od th? funding system: And, we way 
hf^vi& a SoHtJi~sea year in ^;ricuUwre, a» 
■sfttil as ia monied affairs. 

We may trace some&ing of this* durif^ 
i^ progress of ^ late war ; wh«o it WAft 
«itppbsedt that die prioe of lands, and tb« 
pnce» of com, would riaet beyond «NLy 
bounds; l^uU: th^var woidd oMitiaQe,^ 
«y€fr; m^ dse war: coi^inuing wi^ut mM* 
libje l^h prices of ooto, of ma^t AAd of 
Jand«, mu^ contiiuiet wjtiiput end- If ^ 
$^ti throw our eyes on Use Tab lb ef 
Affie»i^v,Tql Actt, we shall pero^iw, thajt 
i4 th« year }&U, those 1»opes, and osi- 
.^tjitie^, were the. highest, when itftave 
were passed, by Parliament, 134 Acts, for 
dividing, draining, a&d iitdosittg hmds; 
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Sb 1813, tiiere were only 143; ia 1813, 
tiiere were only 117, the year vbereie 
BvOsATASTZ was driven out of Kussiaj 
m 1814. there weie JJS, whw Buonsparte 
came with a great army into GemuHiy, 
^eai'ded the AlUet, and even sftBr Ms m- 
treat, bom ]>i[Miek, buoyed up his tiiends 
wWi bopee ; in 1815, there were only 88, 
when the prospect of peace was <^aed; 
and in 18l€, merely 4B, when peace had 
been settled ; yet, brought with it a most 
.mfitToiinible season: The buMe iuyr 
-burst, when it was clearly seen, that Ihe 
' specttlatioiis of war had been absurd, and 
Hat the prices of s^cuUuml produots 
must &il; as the demsfid gra«lQally dkaiH 
nished ; For, the quantity of the dismand, 
oompared ittth lite quantity of the supply, 
iegtdate'the prioeei, 

[s it not now apparent to erery eye, and 
to every understaading, l^f the superficies 
of ow isiajod has been improvied by &rb 
thousand statutes, which ail opeiiated npoft 
««tr agncsltiire? ItisecpnUyap^ieat, that 
iMir i^eulhice was prdmolad -ihiring tiie 
- ; ; 'i late 
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late w^T, by two thousand statutes. And 
the vast improvement of our agriculture, 
in that period, has been acknowledged, 
by intelligent men, who did not know, 
tibat two thousand statutes had been thie 
priiicipal means of those vast improve- 
ments. If ^1 this be true, ^and the Par- 
liamentary record ascertains the facts,) what 
had the agriculturists to complain of, at 
the return of peace? The answer must 
be, the bubbles burst, the dem«id fOT 
their products decUned, and the pncei^ 
which depend on the demand, necessiarily 
fell, in proportion : But, had they any' 
complaint against the King; and Pariia- 
m^t ? "Hie answer must be, none. The 
King, indeed, carried on a successful war; 
and the Pariiament granted ^e wc^s and 
means : But, did not ih& war, with those 
fitatutes, produce the acknowledged im- 
provements of our agriculture? Such were 
the com|daiatB of 1815: Yet, what were 
the coraplanitB of 1816? The answer must 
be, that the season was het, and cold, be- 
yond exam|^ But, can the King, and 
Pariiar 
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Parliament,, regulate the seasons ? The 
answer must be, no. But, can the scien- 
tifick men (and never any country enjoyed 
more scientifick and skiUul men) grEtnjt no 
relief? The answer must be, some of tJiosie 
illustrious men, Have endeavoured to mitii- 
gate what they could not prevent, or, p^- 
haps, explain. An intfrovedt, and ^ematic 
Uusb^dry can mitigate the effects of 9s^ 
on&vcHirable season, though it be impos^ 
sible to foresee, and prevent, imuns^a- 
scnable year. What, then, was the, real 
complaint of 18J6? The, a»swermu$t .b«i, 
an impeded circulaitenf which is, doubtless, 
a very great evil^ in a country, which .d©- 
pendssomuchoQcredt/,^ours; yet,didaot 
much of that impediment. arise, from the 
agriculturists themselves, who cried out, 
and who continue to cry out, that they 
are undone? I mean by and bye, to. show, 
that the impeded circulation of 1816, was 
not to be compared to that of 1793: And, 
moreover, it will be i^own, Ui^t the 
country banks of , 1816, .were infinitely 
superior to thpse of 1799, int^s^^rity, 
' and 
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and extent, of tbor fim<H^; in their know-^ 
ledge of l>u»nes», md the ckvonupetction 4^- 
tbeir practice. Hiose covmtrr banks oaght 
to be cheiidied, by every one, who is con- 
nected with agricuhnre ; because ve have' 
scan die inteffigent Encyckipfedist arov, 
that die aid, and accomniDda^ns of the 
country banks were some c^ lite ehie^ 
neans of pmdoeing our present state o# 
highly iaiproved aigrienttare. The t«ry 
beae of private, aad paWic credit, is <fe- 
itfB^ and outi^iy r Among ^ricukovists^ 
Bothing can restore the ^xrntT aid, an^ 
aceommodvtioiis, but cessatjon from com- 
pbsnt; bat arowals of their misting one 
ttwther; but their detenniaetion of sup- 
porting such country banks, as are worthy 
of &^ trust. 

Of our MASrtrpACTtiitEs, TRAbE, dnd 
Shipping. 

During feudal times, w^ had no aetata 

maau&etures, whatever we may have had 

of domatic ftibidcs, fordomestit; ud«». ,A 

woolen 
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intoisn BMUu&cttira of tMs sort «xisteid) it 
ISti^mxA, as early as i^ rjeiga of Hem j III. 

It was diirmg ths long reigo of £diraiid 
}Ii., wbea Looften^ scarcely^ contuiwd 
Sd^QpO sevds; that the wodten became as 
aetirtt tnaaafiKtnn:, wfacos fbcdgn trades^ 
maa wete mvitad to this countxj. Bnr^g 
the ctibudoa of a a»ilury, the tnoolen ma- 
KH^BctogrerB h*d sest^ themsfdns, in enxf 
Aace o£ Eaglaod. The principJe of ^6 
afitB of nwrigabank b^an te operate, in our 
^Esteitt^ as eKdy a& 1381. Our fisbuies 
were proauAcdi, by^Bic^iArd IL Qoragii- 
cultace vos encouvaged, during the fiWne 
■eigiu And -tbe guHd^ fratemiiie», and 
other commtpciai <Mnpame$y having. itnjfieMd 
9fime mmopoh^ng vmtnmts, vete w>^ 
straiiMd vichin bouada, by a; slaMte <rf 
HfflHyVI. 

Tet, during t^ mgpt oi King WiUiam 
Hl.,;£i^;land, Scothind, and Ir^and, were 
fatfb.iii their iofiuicy. The sur^us produofil 
aC £Bglandt which wok escorted, yearly, 
daisiBgthatndgn^amDQiited tfr ^4,906,087. 
The whole shipping, &^b, and- ft)reig»t 
vJuch transported that cargo, carried merely 

£44, 
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244,788 tons. . In England, ,the ammal 
expenditure could, scarcely, be carried be' 
yond ,£6,000,000, which, however, in its 
efficacy, went much ftirther t^an the saine 
sum, at present. King WilU^im's war, for. 
the Revolution, and its concomitant bene- 
fits, left a pubhc debt upon Eh^nd .of only 
^10,066,777. In thc»ejseveral statements, 
may be seen indubitable pioc^ of the weak- 
ness of the nation, its want of commace, 
and its defect of resources, during that 
rei^, though the spirit of the people was 
infinitely higher, than their means. 

During the three subsequent reigns, with 
th^ dom^tic insurrections, and foj^ign 
wars, the people, as they were protected from 
the foe, by their wooden walls, and energized, 
by their. equal laws, pursued th^ objects, 
reduplicated their capitals, and augmented 
their enterprizes, beyond all example. The 
foUowing details will, at once, answer, the 
purpose of proofs, and. exhibit represenita- 
tions of , their progress. We have already 
seen the w^ikpess of the nation, at the^de- 
mise of King William. 

The 
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Hie ralve of exports, atthe accesaionof Qiieoi Adim,: 
may be taken at . - - . . - M,043,*$9 , 
The same value, at tbe accession of George I. 7,974,025 
The same value, at the accession of Geoige It. 7,891,739! ' 
The same value, dnring the peaceful years 7 ,, ^,,0 aoo 
1736:7-8 - - - - J 9,yy3,a3a 

The same value, during the subsequent war 8,870j500 

The same value, during the peaceful years 1 - ,-_ , _ 
i749.jiO.5i - . . . J i»,i.yy,ii« 

Hiesame value, during the var of 1756 - ll,708;idl 
The same value, at die accession of Geo. III. 14,694,979, 

Such» then, ar^ thC'Several advances of 
the energetic people of this nation, during' 
axty years of peace, and wars, with their 
burdens, and their profits. We are now 
arrived, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign. 

. The accession 6f George III. in October 
1760, was at once auspi,cious to the con- 
stitutional rights of the p^ple; to their 
local meliorations; and to their domestic 
mahufiictures, and foreign trade; to die 
protection of the fine arts, and encourage-; 
ment of learning; to the perfiiH'mance of 
exploratory TOyages,. and to the diffusion 
of science. What is known, and' acknow- 
tedged, needs not any proofe. Yet, have I 
E already 
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already produced such detail^, as leate nia 
■doubt, whether our domestic manufactures 
have been encouraged by the King, and 
Parliameut, during th^ present rdgn. Hver^^ 
statute, which has been passed, during that 
period, for promoting intercourse, by roads, 
railways, afid canals, by-mehorating towns, 
harbours, and fisheries, had a natural ten* 
dency, to benefit our manufactures. Many 
special acts were, no. doubt, passed, for 
benefiting, and enlai^ing particular manu- 
factories: But, the best pn>o6 of their prosk 
perity i& the gradual augmentation of theic 
exports.. .Now ; the real value . of the snr*- 
plus of the experts of our manu&ctures^ 
and products, was, in 1814 ^36,092,167 

. , in 1815 44,053^53 

in 1816 36,714,584 
: From those vast details we may., easily, 
infer, what must have been the quantities 
produced; and what musrt have been the 
prodigious capitals, which were necessarily 
nnployed, to put in motion the laboiu-, 
that was requisite, for j>roducing such vnst 
surpluses ctf the products of our lan44 and 
labours. 

We 
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■ Wfe might easily Infer, from Ae abdVd 
^MlEkil of our native products ' export^, 
what must have been, in-the present reSgn,' 
tJie vast augmentation of -our foreign trade. 
We might even learn this, circumstance; 
from the consecutive <encourSgerheht to our 
traffic, and circulation, to our fisheries, and 
shipping. But, all those encouragements^ 
had been given, in vain, had not the course 
iff our circulation been k«pt full, and curJ 
r«it, and our coins laihefoHy prfbrmiSd.' 
New niojdes were; prescribed by Parliameiit, 
for the recovery of small debts, in pwti- 
eular districts. The issuing of notes of 
bankers was then rendered more commo- 
dious, and safe. The importation of li^ 
silTCF coin of this realm was prohibited;' 
and what was of more importance, erery^ 
tendel-bf British silver coin, in payment of 
aiiy suni more thin five and twenty poun<fe,' 
otherwise, Uian b^ weigHt at-five and two- 
pence, per ounce, Me wmW price, was de- 
clared -^tobe Unlawftil. " ' This adniira'blei 
princiJJe, so just jn its theory; and so wisC 
;■,:.: ■ ■ Bf ■'.:■ ■ - - ■ ■ in 
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ill its prdctice, was, aboat die sstme time, 
applied to the gold coins. And the gold 
c<»a was recalled, and recoined to an un- 
expected amount, which was directed to 
pass current by weight, according to the 
ancient course, rather than by tale, in con-' 
fonnity to modem practice. This measure 
was attended with all the salutary effects, 
w^hich were foretold, as to our domestic cir- 
culation, whatever influence that meas;ure 
might have ha4 on our foreign trade, and 
on our general excluiftgeSf with the com- 
mercial world. 

The laws, which were thus passed* fi'om 
the accession of his pr^ent Majesty, to 
the era of the colonial revolt, had pro- 
duced the most beneficial effects on our; 
a^culture, and manufactures, on. our 
coinmerce, and navigation, had not the 
energetic spirit, that actuated our aj^irs, 
at the peace of 1768, continued to ani- 
mate the industrious classes, and to redu- 
pKcate their daily acquisitions. If any 
One should wish, to appeal from genial 
teasonings, to particular facts, let him 
examine 
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examine the following proofe, from a three 
years average of each period, of the foreign 
trade. of England: 

>- '•'-■ - Sbipf cleared out. Ttloeofeargoe*. 

Ontheaverageof t764-^-708,008T<nB .£14^5,950 
Onthesameof 1772-3-4 - 86«,678 - 15,613,003 

We may thus see, then, the great pro- 
gress of our shipping, and trade, though 
1772, and 1773, were years of impeded 
circulation, from whatever cause. The 
augmentations of both were obtained, 
amidst the discontents of our continental 
colonies, which, by ill-concerted measures, 
were at length blown up to revolt, that 
ended, in civil war. And it must be ac- 
knowledged, in feir discussion, that in the 
course of none of our wars, since that of 
the Revolution, were our shipping so much 
deranged, and our traHic so far driven,- 
'from its usual channel, as in the colpnial 
hostilities. But, any one may draw his 
own inferences, in respect to our losses, 
'during that' inglorious warfare, by atte;nd- 
ing to liie following details of the Enghsh 
'trade: 
'■- ' b3 AmericM 
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Sbiptdanadini. .Vtkeofeipwta. 

AmericMiwM i7V6-6-7 - 843,920Todb -XIS,861,826 

S'MBciiwar - 1776 - 744,471 11,551,075 

Spanish war ■ 1779 - 710,274 - ii^SifiSi 

■ 1780 - 807,893 11,667,417 

Btitchwu - war - 7VM63 10,579,187 

1782 - 761,36a — — - 18,363,683 

What had occiirretl, from the interrup- 
tions of all our fonner wars, equally, qc- 
curredt ftom the still greater embairass- 
jitents of the coloaial war, which broij^K^ 
on so many other wars. Temporary dcr 
ialcations were, in the same manner, said 
to Jl>e infallible symptoms of a &tal decline- 
In the course of our fonner hostiUlaes, our 
.navigati<»i, and oHnmercp, were pressed 
down, bj interruptions, to certain points^ 
whenqe both, gradually, rose, evpn be&ir? 
^turning peace removed the incumbent 
pressures. All tiiis an accurate eye may 
perceive amidst the commercial distresses 
of the vaxious , wars, resulting from the 
colonial revolt. We may behold, too, on 
ifae return of complete peace, the usiud 
fpring of our traffick rebound with mighty 
force : But, owing to the greater numbef, 
..^ ;._ I . and 
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and vE^ety of the belligexeM poirera, cora- 
{AeBe pea^e, aAer die colonial revolt, i/rai 
iUtly estaJbiisbed, by much slowtir steptfi 
It was not till July, 1789* that we offered 
Aanks to die Almighty, for restcni&g to & 
harass^, though not an exhauittd natiemi 
lite ^eaUeet blessing, -wfaieh the M^a^^ 
oan foestenr. r 

Nbtvithsttfiui^ the re-estabUshmctft of 
peace, our trade «<Mitinaed to languidi, 
awinlc,' ^od our credit, both pubUc, and 
ptiratfe^-' suffered stiH mdre. It was the 
' seanioiBtioB o£ oar public, and private 
etedh, by madcing the public revenue equ^ 
4»tfae public exp^ditute, that ocir traffiek 
wbs ailso energized ; so true is itj that the 
|>tibKc, md private iiacomie of thi@ natioUV 
ataimate one anorther. But, there wsrc 
d&er measures adopted 6()on after 17B3; 
which contributed greatly to the prosperity 
of our trade. 1%£ Bast India oommerce, 
Had aonstkiUion, -^Pere both regulated, and 
in>pi<o<v!ed. Ibe clonal fish^es wfM 
encowBgad. The new Navigation Act waa 
*»dK in funva of Briti^ shippiiig.^ pMn. 
E 4 memal 
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merdal trca^ with foreign powers wen 
settled. -Maau&ctures were promoted. 
Agriculture, as we have seen, was ^«atty 
encouraged. And the financial openudons 
of that period, by giving a new sjririt tfe 
circulation, gave a new energy to all those 
ineasures, for the benefit of our t^e. 
In consequence of all those causes of 
prosperity, tiie value of exports, ftom^Ikig- 
]fiad, which, amounted. 

In 1785 to £ia,U0fil4 

lo I702a9)ouiitedto &S,674,3l6 

r Another vi^w of this subject may be 
taken in the following manner. A three 
years average of 1785r6-7, of die value 
of. Exports, from England, amounted to 
^'15,446,994, transported by 1,310,370 
Ton»4>f Shipping : The same in 1790-1-2, 
^21,381,457, transported by 1.493,751 
Tons of Shipping. 

. Such were the flattering details of tl^ BoM' 
rishing period of 1790-91-92. It sufficiently 
app>ears, Uiat we employed, in transporting 
our v^t cargoes, six hundred thousand Um3 
c^i^ppijig more than at the commendeniaDt 
..... ,■■■;;: of 
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of the war of the coloinal revolt ; aiid . ex- 
ported ^a greater value of mercfaandiaetD 
. tlie large uaount of •^5^457^733. If any 
additional proo^ were wanting of our un- 
exampled prosperity, at that epochs of our 
commercial greatness, we might find tbem> 
in tiie vast increase of our ships, and the 
augmented revenue of the post office. 

But, it is not in tiie changeful ai&irs of 
man, that prosperity can long exist. Bdbre 
we had yet grappled with our enemy, even 
at the end of 1792, owing to private mis- 
fortunes in trade, and general panic, an 
impeded circulaticm ensued, and many a 
bankruptcy was daclared, day after day, 
to the great dismay of the commercial 
world. ■ 

. When we had no trade, we had no 
bankruptcies. In the infency of our com- 
mCTce, the bankrupt was considered, as 
maie crinaiaal, than unforbmate. It may 
foe worth while, perhaps, to investigate t^is 
subject, a iitUe further, by comparing the 
amotint of our exports, as the repre^ 
sentativeof bur trade, with- the number erf 
b^ik- 
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faenkrtiptcies, which happ^ed, at eoase^ 
euisTe periods. The failowing eKam{)lei 
may answer our present purpose :— ■ 

No.ofBmknipEcies. ViJneafexparli. 
lb I70», Aerewere •, - - SO ~ £ 6,145,4^ 

jn 1753 «j4 - lajsoojoao 

U 1763 -233 - 14,«{7,507 

In 1773 - 562 - (4,763,253 

In 1783 - 528 - 14,638,463 

V 1793 - 1,304 - eo,S90,18O 

T^.i9\6. ---... - «,44e - si*£6o,«07 

, It is apparent, then, that: the number of 
our basikruptcies kept, pace, .pretty much 
with the extent of our. comtaerce, aiid th& 
augmentation of our traders. It is eqUaU^ 
^ppam»t, that there were, ia the disastrous 
year, 1793, a greater number of .h«i>kr 
mpteieEi, in prdportion to oMT' tratjle, than 
in the wretched ^ear 1816. Agoing Iil 
179S, more than 300 com^ bonkft sw- 
lainpd a shock ; 100 of thosi banks stopt 
their payments. But, ip tbt sad yew 
1816, there werejtJnly 28 iadfcets gassetttd^ 
10 Enghucd and Wales, and 3 ioLSocitiandc 
Is it not 9pp*r^t, then, as I have alnndy 
■ inti,- 
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4tie- Gazette, that the country banks had, 
meantime, become more stable in tttew* 
iimds, more skillful in their practice, and 
.mctfe circumspect, in their speculatioQS? 
l%e year 1816 has now passed away. The 
events have happened, and the facts are 
khpwa. But, will any one say, who nxeans 
to talk, fairly, that we had as much con^ 
mercial distress, in 1816, as in 1793? Will 
any one argue, who means to reason, accu- 
xately, that we had no trade, in 1816? For, 
we exported, of the value of merchandise. 

In 17^ when dke war b«gan, .... .£ 20,390,18b 
Xa'ieifi, when die wairliad ended, . . 5I,«d(^407 

MorB,iBl8]6, . . . i' 30,870,287 

It ift dem(M3strable, theoi, that we en^yed, 
after ^peace had relaimcd, of foreign trade, 
■fiaUier more tiian five to two of the trade, 
which we enjoyed, when hostilities begaa. 
, The commercial derangements of 1795 
' vere soon settled, foy the loan of ■ some ex^ 
chequer bills; by the declaration of the 
boilers, md trades of London, that the^ 
would 
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would give credit to their friends ; by the 
energy, which the commercial people know 
how to exert, when the occasion requires 
their enterprize. The naval victories of 
Great Britain gave her merchants, during 
the war, almost the whole trade of the 
woi'ld. We might infer this proposition, 
from the value of our exports, if we had 
not indubitable proofs of the iact. 

The greatest export of the moat flourish- ) J'oaaak bao 

ing peace was, in 1792, - - - - ' 
In 1794, the second year of the war, -_ - S&,11 1,455 
la 1 798, the six& ^ear of the war, - - - 30,e9O,OCg 
In 1800, the ei^tl» year of the war, - - SSil^igO 

In 180C, an year of peace, 41,578,966 

In 1810, hi die eighth year of the renewed war, 50,286,900 
In 1SI4, when the peace approached - - S6,i9i,H4 

The same fact may be inferred, from the 
state, of the shipping, within the British 
, dominions, before, and since, the war: 
There were registered, 

NihofShipt. Tom. Mat. 

Od the SOdi Sept. 1792, 16^79 1,540,145 U8,286 

On the 30th Sept. IS 16, 2^864 2,783,940 178,830 

The augmentation, duo "^ '1^^^ "^^ 
nng the war, - - i 

Now, 
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- Now, if w6 vftliut the augmentation, at 
^10 per ton, it wiH appear, that we havd 
added to our capital, in sliips, i'12,437,950. 
W&naay &ee, also, in the augm^ited num- 
ber of our seamen, another cause of the 
disturbance, and distress, which arose, firom 
liie difficulty of getting such, a surplus of 
men, immediately, employed. 

Durii^ this efficient war, aa hath been 
already intimated. Great Britain obtained 
almost all the trade of the commercial 
world. By a "well informed Committee of 
the House of Commons, . 1810, on insu- 
rances, it was estimated, in what that all 
Consisted. 

1. The Official Value oF the importi, and . . 

exports, exclusive of the imports, from 
India, and China, amounted to the vast 

aomof - ^80,708,843 

Add ,£50 per cent, for die Diffe- 
rence, between the "Real and the 



' Officitd Value - - - - ' - - 40,354,421 



The whole Oversea Trade is - -.£121,063,244; 
S. Onr Dotnestic Trade has always been 
equal, if not superior, to our Oversea 
T>Mle- -, - - - ^ - - - - ;. l^ljQS3,t4Al 
S. Our 
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Broul^'over' - lU9,I8d,488 
S. OvtT ^oaat Trade amj fai^ eslinittedt at , 

the oaebalfof the Owroet Trade - - . _6(\53lfiK. 

He Value of the wWe - •> -<£SQS^6S6>ltO 

4. Add to (he stbove the Value of the Re- 
gistered Ships, at i" 10 per ton - - - 23,684,680 

5. Add the Freights thereon, at £5 per ton 1 1,342,340 

6. The Difference, ' between the Tonnage ^ 
of Vessels, cleared outwanfa^ add in- 
wards,, and the Reg^terei^ Tomuf^, U , . . ^ 
^lO per ton, ., _ - - 7/12«,570. 

7- The Freights thereon at ^5, - - .- 3,511,28^' 



Thenrfiole - - - .-f 348,2 1 8,985 

8. The Value of the Proper^ insured '- l6V39,9o6. 

9. TKe ValueofourRsheries - -' - - 500,515" 



Tbe Vahie of the Trade of Great Britain ,£51 1,255,400 

10. If we value the Annual Profit at ^10 
per cent, of the Tait Capital, our Aonubl ' 

■ Gains must bare been ------ ,£51,125,540 

: : i 

< Such, then, were the amount of the coih- 
mercial dealings of Great Britain, during 
the war. From all those e^timat^, and 
considerations, we may perceive, how piuch 
labour was put in motion, and sustainecll, 
how much cpmmercial value was pro>d^oed; 
how much commercial capital was-rep*6- 
duced; 
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duotad ; and bom OMoiy facilUks were ^en 
to erery man, and tx> every measure, b^ 
bank paper, and by public and private 
credit; ^ways recoHecting the justice, 
wMoh is derived from the ftdmioistratioR of 
Our law, and the protection, that every one 
derives, from the saLutarinesa of our con&ti-^ 
tijtion. It is sufficiieutly appEtrept, theilft< 
that th« derangement of such a vasttrafl^^, 
and of such numerous shipping, and sai- 
lors, must have created a prodigious shock, 
when the speculations of war gave ^ayjto 
the speculations of peace: And it is easy 
to inf<H', what must have been the dissatis- 
jkction among traders- from ^ the loss of 
money, and turbulence among seamen; 
frc»n their disengagements, and want of 
employment. Yet, warfare must have an 
end; and peace, must' be restored to the 
nations of the earth. , 

But, there is vast property belonging to 
tbe people of Great Britain, exclusive of 
the commercial capital, and profits, before- 
aooitioned, which yieid annuid incomes of 
great extent. 

1. There 
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U Tbere we die PnUk Secorhin, tabAei, Hid anfiaMf' 

ed, which are so much connected .widi the foregwig> 
S. There are the Banlu, in town, and coimtiy. 
j. There are the whole Agriculture, improved aa it haji 
been, with its Rents to the Lradlord, and Profits ttr 
Uw Tcnaatiy: T<^ther.witfa the Mortgages thereon..' 

4. There is the Property in Houses, withui Towna> with 
their Rents. 

5. There are the Mines, and the Profits thereof. 

6; Tliere'are the Canals, and Bridges, wifii their ToUa:' 
. And there are connected whfa these, the Waterworks, 
:and the Coniin^cial Docks. 
7. There are the Capitals, invested in Annuity, and Insu- 
rance Offices ; to say nothing of the Stock Exchange, 
as connected with the great monied men, or capitalists^ 

An important enquiry now arises; whcr- 
ther the people of -Great Britain have be-- 
come richer, or poorer, during the long 
period of the war? This question may seem 
to be already decided, by the facts, and 
circumstances, which have just been ^;a^: 
And it should seem to me, to be a fajrin-, 
ference, from the premises,. befprementi4in' 
ed, that the people of this naticm, as-^they 
had reduphcated their capitals, and au^ 
n^ented . their riches, during our formed 
wars, amidst the taxes, and debtSr whieh 
r those 
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weie, befbre the trar be^n, in iAic just p^Or 
partiffia,offive totwo. As-wt estate, whiell 
hai .been .ptopexly improved, wad i»wdl 
ntflm^Bdiisofmore value tdthe o^mer: ^ 
as. the- vhde Isurface of our islaad k^i- beeft 
Qi%itdy improTvcL, sod tbe kqsbavudcj^ 
caaBd<ictedan.Mrw^ and bectar priocipk^, 
Uk vbofe a^enltttiists, whftt^^r msty bf 
tfaar temporary looses ^ and ec»nplaiat^ 
aiding' to bad spfeckdKtuMiis, «ikL a.bl4 If^lf^ 
sMii,. ^Jie QHire opulent, Tbe c(Hi^iq$i^i^ 
men-are richer^ a^ W have learned^ &om 
^q fiwcgCttRg det»ii&: The manu&ctiureis 
SK mn? ridker, as we may eas^y conceive* 
StDVf^ the augmeiUcd cargoes eJtpor^^i 
whatever «ome m^H&ctui^r» may ha,ve 
sdfleiied, firotn 4m tepip(»>affy incoavenii^cQ 
o£ sucii ai chtoge;^ as from the spsjudaticHi^ 
ofwar^ to'tbbspecul^itjkni^'of pea^e< T|i€ 
marded meo^ th« capitati^ the. baoJu^ 
atss-' infiaiitely more wesd^y, as 'vn mav 
itrfbr; ftoia tfadr greater stability), dtfcivg 
the unfavourable year 1816, than, during 
ihcitilliziore distressful year, 1793. The 
F only 
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on]j clas6» whose affiiii^ are, at preseot, de-^ 
teridrated, are the proprietors of houses, 
which do not sell, nor I'lent^-so well now, as 
fonnerly; owing to so many officei?. being 
redueed, from whole to half^y; Iroih the 
emigrations of so many people; .from tte 
&^ion of so many persons, linng, cobse- 
tutively, at watering-places, according to 
the season , without any peraxanent faomei 
But.those circumstances, as they ase fleet- 
ing in their nature, may change, and the 
pn»eat deteriOTation may be succeeded' by 
permanent -danand. It is,' however,. to be 
remerpbered, that c^culations ■ are now so 
well understood, and so accurately^inade, of 
the current value of property, whatever may 
be its kind; whether land, or money, or 
securities, public, or private, that Uiere is 
a constant balance kept up, betweoi the 
one species of property, and the other; and 
various men, according to their tempera^ 
ihents, preier one sort of estates to aooUier 
son, without . any preference, in either. 
We are thus led- on to sonie consideratiom, 
with regard to 

---.■'..' : SCOTLAND. 
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, SCOTLAND. 

During the reign of King William, die 
Scots had not recovered, from the Waste, and 
woe, of two and twenty years Civil wars; 
ending in 1660. And the abuses of- reli- 
gion, and the political abtises of the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., did but little 
to make such a people richer, and better. 
King WiHiam did nothing to help tbem, if 
^le did not do mUch to injure them. And^, 
Bit the epoch of the Union, there could not 
well be people of less enterprize,' of less in^- 
ijtistry, and of less wealth than the Scots'. 
it -^fos after two insurrections, and. the abo^ 
£tion of the heritable jurisdictions, that 
Scotland l>egan to move; to reanimate her 
industry ; and to acquire opulence, as the 
visual result orboth. Of her previous state 
-we may judge, from the amount of her over- 
sea trade, during thfi war of 1756; amount- 
ing tb a cargo, exported, of .£'663,401. 
- From, the beginning of the present reign, 
Scotland hias redoubled her effiMts; and, 
as she partook of the same encouragements 
'' "■ ■ ' F 2 wi^h 
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with England, she derived, from them, pro- 
portional benefits. We may determine, 
with r«!g^rd to her progr^s, 3n4 to tbC 
amoaot of her gains, from the fQUowiog 
detail. 

^ ^ipi cleared out. EiporU. 

VroiianiMn|te4f'ir64-M,llieie-na 80491 Teu -» ^lfi&l» 
Upon an Birerage of 177J-3-4, thera were «I3>4?6 To«» — i^l5MS 
Upon ui sTentga of 1785^7, Ihere wtre 14B,gS7 Tons -^ l^SwOS 
Upon an pierage of 1790-1-J, there were 175,03* Toiu — 1,854,975 



It is, sufficiently^ Hpown, wbt^t, mdeed, 
appears in the foreggiag detail, that 3cqtr 
land sutiered greatly, from the lopg w^r 
of the colonial revest. Tho ScQts turned 
their capitals, which luid, boen fenced. ou{r 
of the American Uade, upon their agricu^ 
ture, and their maqufafiitHres, with a ak^ilt, 
and diligence, which was .grea.tly feH i^ 
sub^equ^t years. 

During the commercial 4i^tre£t9es <^ l79iS^ 
wh.ep the war bc^n* Scotland was not so 
much derajDgqd, as England, ixt. her circiji. 
latiop, her m^J^ujactures, her tjcade, or her 
shippijog. Owing to a more a;ttaitive ina- 
nagement, her b^nks wereles^i^zibarras^ed. 
Her circuJati<m, bmug le?fl ehecke|d» ga,ve 
fewer 
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&wteibtBrriipti(mst& her manufacturer: s^d- 
Ubt iiutustry, her trade, and her i^ippisg 
being put in motion, by her better manage* 
meat, by the circumspection of her banlis, 
^d th« sustained circulation of her usual 
credits, were but iittle driven, from thdr 
usual coitfse, during the stoiTn, that had 
almost wrecked the commerce and shipping 
of England. The Bubjoiued detail may be 
eongidered as a sufficient proof of the fore- 
going facts ^ . 

/''*»-'^-»^ ■'-^-'■^-*^ ,^<*^-«^ ''t^\^ 

Ycao »|tf. Thai. Ship. ToW thipt, Tina. St^. Tom. 
i79t 708 84,037 l.Ott iW,940 376 19,990 S,116 1M,S37 

Hrvs eo» ie,M4 i,iii it^sit sw (7,973 %m ii.5,315 

ISOS ZS9 MkSre 1,1J1 6<b8t8 403 «S,t>60 tA9S lt*,66i 

■ Ftora the ibr^Ding drcumstances, and 
details, laoiinduced to infer, that the com- 
mercial affairs of Scotland were but little 
embarrassed, by the impeded circulation, in 
1793* and still less, :by the commencement 
of hostatitiea. Every intimation evinces^ 
that the ro^ouroes of a people, who possess 
Ibft the liumas of acx^uiring wealth ; agricul- 
}nrej mamufectures^ comm^ce, ^hipping, 
are aimost iiieahauatible. The 'nist w^^Jfch 
s3 of 
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oif Great Britain was tibtsuned, Irjr ixldufttryv 
and prudence, Euoiidst wars,, taxes, and 
debts. And the encouraging result is, that 
every war,' as the experience of six loiig 
wars hm diemonsftrated, left an enterprizing 
people more industry, more manufactures, 
liiore commerce, and more weaiUh, dian 
they enjoyed, at the cominencement of 
each course of hostilities. If this, then, be 
true, why should doubt embitter the ^oy- 
ment of the present, or apprekemion make 
us'fear, for the success of the future,? 

The Commercial affairs in Scotland have, 
in every age, partaken of the prosperity, or 
decline of England. Scotland, as we have 
seen, did not much feel the benefits of the 
Union, for upwards of forty years ; owing 
to the peculiarity of her' circumstances. 
The agriculture of Scotland, however, has 
been carried up, by skill, and diligence, to 
a high state of perfection. The manufac- 
tures of Scotland have run an equal mce of 
prosperity. And, her trade, foreign, and 
doraestic, has continued an onward course, 
whatever obstacles, time, and chance, op- 
posed to her progress Scotland, as we 
have 
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4iave : pero^ved; : (£d :: nob .feel ntuch 'the 
-bankruptcies of 1793 i 'and ^e still less feh 
the alarm of mvasioDv^in 179?) ox. the C(Mi- 
seqnent distress iof; the connD^roial worid ; 
owing to iKol' stability, and prudent m^ 
-nag^tnent. The. &ct is, that Scotlfrud .ha? 
enjoyed, tbrou^iout the late protracted war» 
more jtEade, and tapping, than, she pcs- 
■sesised before it b^^ Such, bewg tlte^ 
:&ir nesult of all thoafeddtaik, no .one can 
-assert, with any appesnaoce of . truth, tbat 
Scotland has not pn^pered, during the w«r, 
,which progiDoaticatioa foretpld woUld ifi-^ 
^yolye her, ih.ruin. . The following' compa- 
rative detail, of wiknt Scotland qntJQyi^, .0f 
shippixig, aodjeKpoits, disring the prosperous 
years of peace, before the war, with those, 
which she possessed in 1816, the year of 
distress, and despair, will convince credulity 
of its own folly : 

Sh^ cleared ml. Etparu. 

Vpoa w •TCiage of 1T90>t-S, there were 175,032 (oiu — ^t,SJ4,ITS 

la 1816 there wen 30t,taitoiu — — €.6eS,l>St 

Siipi. Ton. Mat. 

1G«,*74 13,491 

Oatbe30|]i<^ScplcmbCT'.181S,ofilMmDe - <,998 S63,»M la.Trs 
F 4 It 
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' It n « y«xy cucieus &ct* viudil^e Cha- 
-iom-Houie Bc^alen bvince, tkat SocrdoBd, 
in 1614, had- rather more oveiseatrade^ thoQ. 
■'£ngland enjo^'ed, in 1?14, wiieD Geisi^ I. 
-ftceeded to the tbT(xi& l%e greaC ^Yant of 
^ootlaaid, at Ate epoch of her Uimon, me 
(trottt of cicMaiineneiai ca[Mtal. Thfi' iptnv 
-<laptnii of AAnAnjg', upoti Bfll^tary pnnoi- 
^pHeE^ irhiich w^e «qtxaUy advantageous to 
i\kti lenders, aitd borrovrers, sapphed tb^ 
'm«at. Her industry, and mana^meat, 
•tiippUed every other ineitne of ajct)aulng b 
-^oiHishiiTg agiicultupe, rich tnoQufaotun*, 
ifQ opttlent traffic, and afomdant ^pping. 
We are tinii led forward, in oar progress, 
''to make a sfigbt eaquirf into ^e aSiics 



Of 
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Of tRSX-AND.- 



At t^ ,a^e«s$iDn <^ King WUliai% :t^ 
9pb}e I^I^kI had sci^'c^j recovered, fra^ 
i^e wretebed mi^uk oC fofm^r tiiu^s^ ; .It 

a bloody :Strq^le, whi^J^ eac^i ^^^ Mngtht 
iafor^atarw, mid'exp9jaiafipn. Thfst^l^ 
of Ryswick, 1697 » put an end to the »br 
s1ru(:t^ons of war abroad ; and the industry 
of Ir^and, wiuoh had been ddsilitated,. bjjr 
so many causes, began to revive^and to exert 
its renovated powers of re-production. — 
Arthur Dobbs, one>«f the most inJbdlig^t 
writen on (ibe political oaeonomy lof Ii^iuajd^ 
perceived tbat^ " from the peace of lly»- 
<' wick; Europe begaot to breath, after a 
f* Jieavy war, and trade to reyive, which oc^ 
*' (aeaoned * brisker demand for Irish pnh- 
** daati," though be comf^ains hvir much 
khe: wookox trade "was obstructed hy English 
KeguIstJons ; liow many manidftCCarerB were 
«bhged to etbigiate; and how mudb gaiv 
might 
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mi^t otherwise have been made, ^mt would 
at last have centred, m -Bn^^and. 

But, let us turn our attention, from the 
dreary waste of war, and the more dteary 
decay of absurd measures, in peace, to tii6 
more exhilarating views of domestic meUo- 
rations, during a c^itury of -renovated po^ 
pukiusness, eno'cased induitiy, and aug*- 
mented capital. We shall, accordingly, 
£nd that, 

Vd. tjpwrti. Fat wpti. 

0« an ,a*eiip«f 1699— 1700— im, Ibtro MotB ^£779.109 ^le4S9 

Dn«ilBTere£CoflT49— 1750— 1751, thrns were 1,856,605 1,497,437 

''On>Da>eTBgcDfl799— 1800—1801, there were' 4,100;6le6 5,591,503 

- Such, then, is the aaimatiog view^ .which 
^ose results, furnish of>.the rich effects of 
Irish industry, duringa century of doinestie 
contertation, and foreign war. It ;(nll ex- 
'tend our prospect a little, if with th(»e, who 
consider, that the gains of import are bA 
valuable, j&s those of export, and .that^the 
anipunt'of the whole, of both exports, and 
imports, added together, ive ^ew both in a 
vcKisohdated state I ^ow^ the total value 

of 
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of the espoTte, and imparts, thus co[]^di<- 
dated, amounted, invaluef, according 

TMalTnie. 

Taa S years iverage eodin^^ witk 1701 - £l^Q!ij66Si. 
IMtto ending with 1751 - S^54/>4fi 

Ditto ' endingwitb 1801 - ^,691,029 



Such, then, is the more accurate account 
of tiie oTersca trade of Ireland, at thos« 
three several epochs ; as the Crwtom-house 
Registers testify. Every one, who under- 
stands arithmetic, knows, that three - are 
more than one ; and that nine are equal tO 
tiu%e times three : 1^ • first fifty yeaii of 
the 18th century appears, in its value, to be 
(me multiplied, by three; and the second, to 
be three multiplied by three, neady: And, 
there can be no doubt, then, whe^er Ireland 
had not prospered, greatly, in her commef-i 
cial afi^TS, during the century, which ended 
at the epoch of her Union. In considering 
this interesting topic, from those three 
averages, at three such epochs, without 
consideriilg collateral circumstances, we arc 
wholly freed, from extraneous embarrassr 
ments. 
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asents, and we hare bdEbw oar ejnes* and 
understandings, only, the peopU themsehUi 
It certainly required many more inhabi- 
tants, to carry on the commercial bnslness 
of Ireland, in ihe last peiiod, than in the 
first ; it required more people, with more 
mdustry, more ^11, and more capital.— rin 
1700, Irel^d had but few people, little io- 
duytjcy, and s^ill, with still lew commerGtal 
Cfipit^l. It is here proper to recoUect, that 
^ l^il interest of motaey in Ireland; was 
reduced, in 1704, from tea p.Cent. to eight; 
^n 1722, to seven ; and, in 1732, to six p. 
Cent : Now, those sevetal reduatibns im- 
ply, that wealth, and capital, began to en- 
creaise, with the numbers of the people, and 
theit industry. During the effluxion of a 
century of wars, ts£ disputes, and <;onVul+ 
^ns, Irdand acquired many people, more 
flidustfy, mom skill, and more capital'. But, 
whence did she obtain the peo[de, luiid her 
industry, the skill, and the capital, wbioh 
produced, at the.epodi of her Union, so 
^reat a trade, as tlte.amounC of£9jS9iJ^t 

the 
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^IW true, ansver mi^t be, frojja heT.own 
powers of reproduction. And we thus, joci-. 
deotally, perceive a moral truth, which is 
not €>nly of ihct greatest importaace to Iie^ 
land., but to everj ^country, irfiich is running 
that race of industry, bow much the pec^ile 
owe to their owii industrious efforts, and 
how little to the iatermeddUng of buay 
hodks^ . - 

The year, wten the Union commenced, 
wa» still maBked, by its nevohitJOTiary state. 
{t was the last year of a IcingUiened war.; 
aod 1801 was the apoch of the protracted 
treaty . of Amieis. 4dd la those causes . of 
dc^resskm, the dei-aQgemeat of t^e Wx^ 
changes, during the successive y^ars 1801, 
3, 3, and 1804. Caa it, theity be a matter 
of wonder, among well informed, pentepa^ 
that the oversea trade of Irelwid sbould 
havd langui^d, for some tifpe, after ths 
Union began ? then: Joeiog nothing pf en* 
cAaateM»t, either in 'the ovref, (»thet/um^ 
AfWr this introduction, let us now exaroiiie 
Itiis. pabltc . acc<»mts ; and talsng, as the 
omoiiht of tho import, aud export ttbd* 

of 
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of Irekuvd, at the epock of the X^oo',' 
to be 



nttc jew» anragt 


1 1881-W 


Imptrtt. 
^•,754,67« 


£ni*rW. 
,*J*W,4iS 


Total Trade. 
^,691,0» 


Do. 


1804-4^ 


A.i31.«B 


5,769,035 


10,900,1*3 


Do. 


1807-8-9 


5,710.203 


7,079,611 


12.789,81* 


jne,«« 


. ]«U> 


«,09B,a5 


6,»«4.678 


.t2a«3aa 


Do. 


IBll 


6/>90,411 


7,931,603 


13,33J,014 


Do. 


iei< 


6.868,169 


B,8»J60 


15.688,5*9 


»». 


1B13 


7.t68rfn 


8,4*7,060 


■ 15,703,731 


Do. 


1814 


7,139,437 


7.S4SM3 


14.384,480 


Do. 


1813 


. 7/»76,123 


6,106,878 


13,183,001 


. D* 


J816 


6,703,(00. 


6,084891 


H,788,69J 



We thuB perceire, then, from the. above 
accurate detail, that, in the year 1813, 
the 13tb year of the l/nioh, the oversea 
trade of Ireland hdd gradually risen, from 
^9,691,029, to ^15,705,731; bang a su- 
periority to that of ,the year of the Unioii, 
amounting to .£6^14,702. . It is equally 
^>piurent, that the appearance of peace, in . 
1814, affected the trade of Ireland; die 
certainty of peace, in 1815, affected it still 
more; and complete peace, wiiii a very 
tm^ourable iieason, ;very much affected 
the -whole trade of that cknintry, in 1816. 
Ttte truth seiems to be, that war, especially, 
M)>«xtea«tVQ a .war, is; Tiery, fevoumhle -to 
■o ■ Ireland, 
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Zfelandf'ia one: bnutcfa of her commerce/' 
namdj, the provision . trade, owing to the 
greater danand, in war, than in pe^oe: 
yfe asAy.sea this obfervaticm, fidly exeoapU? 
fied inithe^abore. detail ; sbowiog, plainly, 
ite gradual dediaej as the peace approach^ 
ed,.ivith gceaSet certainty. 
':As I have already , mentioned, Ireland, 
Owing to the peculiar circumstances of the 
descendants of aCeltsc people, never showed 
any passion, for jdiips, <» naiutioa! affairs : 
.While the 8bipping.of the British doaiinion? 
ettcreased so much, du^ng the late war, the 
vessels: c^ Ireland .decltaed, in numbers, 
rather than advanced. The following dcr 
tail is a proof of the foregoing positions ; 

Sliipi. roBi, Men. 

""**" td^S'-" 1 ^'^^ ®'*^^ ®'^** 

' iBOl - - - 1003 54,832 5,075 
1816 - - .1178 63,229 5,681 , 

From a consideration of all those details, 

and circumstances, it is quite apparent, 

that Ireland, since her Union with England, 

has prospered in her agriculture, her mantt. 

fectures. 
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fectures, and ber orecaea: tracks as ftst ai 
■he qonld prospet, wiliiovt ai^tenifaliiial 
means. Neither can a commercBil indivi* 
dual, nor a conomenaal oatkni, adrance, 
with more lapUl progress, ihxtn their capb 
tals, their conespondeaciesy and theirMheT 
means, will easily allow^ oi geua^ljt cdmiti 
£Dglaiid' has floomhed, pcodigifMidy, du- 
3Qg the late wsu* ; Scotland has pvo^ieml 
much; and Iceland hds flourtdnd oat. a 
little : Nor, is it Htying too miudi, to state* 
that the oversea trade <tf Iitibad is,, ia hs 
real amount quite equal to the oreraea 
traffic oC £i^laad, at the acocssioit of 
George 11. 



Op 
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Of otra FINANCES. 

The transition, from the revenue, or gains, 
of the people, considered in their cjasaes, 
to the revenue of the state, or the people, 
in their corporation, is easy; being so inti- 
mately connected, in their influences, and 
interest, that they cannot be easily sepa- 
rated. 

Till the reign of King William, the reve-^ 
n«e of the state was considered pretty 
much, as the revenue of the prince. The 
demand ef money, for the needs of the 
war of the Revolution, first created ^ publi^ 
income, which was appropriated to public 
services. As it was impossible to raise tie 
whole sums, which the uncert^nties of 
warfare dejpanded, within the year, il-ber 
came necessary to bprrow of the rich wliaic 
was thus wanted, upon the security of the 
jstate : Hence arose the public debts, and 
the public funds. The ^up^ies^ wjiie^ 
were rais^ with 4>^CLdty, in l^iat reign, 
Amounted <Mily to ^5,J05,5p5, within the 
o year. 
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yeiar. From this annual amount, we might 
judge of the military efforts^ which could 
be made, from such a sum; possessing, 
however, more efficacy than a larger reve- 
nue, at present. 

From the 5th of November, 1686, to Lad^ 

day, 1702, there were borrowed, At 

seven, and eight per Cent. - - - -^44,100,79^ 
Of which were, meantime, repaid - - 34,034,018 



The balance shows the debt incurred £10,066,771 

The year 1697 may be, however, deemed 
the epoch of the funding system. 

During the several difficulties of that 
reign, however, the people had mtiltiplied, 
and their wealth had encreased. The 
fecility with which Que^i Anne's ministers 
borrowed money, at 6 per cent., evinces 
the augmentation of opulence. The an- 
nual income of Queen Anne's reign may 
be estimated at ^5,273,758, which were 
the net sums paid into the Exchequer. 
This gives an idea sufficiently precise of the 
pecimiary powers, which cotild then be 
exerted, during the famous wars of that 
reign. 
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i:eign.. Hence, more was borrowed than 
could easily be paid : And it was from this 
circumstance, that publick companies 
arose, who had subscribed their claims on 
the state, into a particular fund, at a par- 
ticular interest, with charges of manage- 
ment. 

The whole supplies which were granted, 

during this reign, were ----- ^'69,815,45/ 
The esjpencea of the war amounted to - - , 65fi5S,7^. 

And before flie aid of 1714, the national ^^^~*' 

debt had swelled to £a0fiA'l,3Oa 

Whereon was paid an interest of about .^ 

;fd. lis. 6}d. percent. The greatest loan, 

which had then been effected at once, 

wasi'9,177,967, in 1711. 

Private justice, punctuality in ,.pubHc 
engagements, and constitutional protection, 
for every person, and for every rigt»t» were 
the great principles, whereon were ground- 
ed loans to the government, andithe debts 
of the state. 

The reign of George I. passed away 

rather in expectation, than the reality of 

hostiUties, though insurrections were pre- 

G 2 valent 
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Valent Several Dew funds were created, 
during this reign, the surpluses of which, 
were created, in 1717, into the first sinking 
fUftd ; and which, in this year* amounted 
to £SS%4S4. Dunng the preceding reign, 
tJie conundn rate of interest bad fallal 
from 6 to 5 per cent.; but, 5 per cent, 
was fixed as the legal rate. And soon after 
the establishment of the Aggregate, South 
Sea, and the general funds, the publick 
creditors were induced to accept 5 per cent» 
for the interest of what they had lent to the 
state, which created a saving of one pw 
cent, on the capital of the greater pan of 
the public debt. George I. left the public 
burdened with a debt of rather niore than 
fifty millions, which required upwards 6f 
jf2,6O0,O0O a year, for paying the interest 
bf it. And whatever efiGouragemeAts were 
^ven to the industry of the people, the 
Over-Sea trade of his kingdom was found 
to have little advanced, from ^e amountf 
at which he fou&d it, on hib. acceSMOn; 
ewi&g perhaps to ^e want of means, emd 
the want of quiet. 

One 
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One of the first act* of George H. via 
to reduce, in 1727, the interest of the 
puUick debts, from d to 4 per cest.: 
there was, io 1753, and 1757, a further rft. 
duction of the same debts, irom 4 to 3i 
per cent with the consent of the propjiet 
tors. During the two wars, which began 
in 1739, and io 1755, little money was 
borrowed, on annuities, &r years, or for 
lives; except, indeed, as premiums to the 
lenders on new loans ; The lenders, gene* 
rally, preferred a perpetual annuity, .re- 
deemable, by Parliament, ,to m irpcdeem* 
able annuity, for years- But, there was 
no new principle introduced into our 
finance, nor any new method of naaing 
money; neither was ijiere much of tie 
publicli debt paid oS, titrough this reign. 
!Ebe whole suppU^ granted, by the Padia> 
inent, and raised upon the people, dviiag 
tjbe Teign si GeiMrge II. amounted to 
^183,976,624. Upwards of .£58,000,000 
liad been added to our funded debt, be- 
fofe we ixegan to negociate for peace, 
jo 17® : And, wjien evtiy daim on the 
o 3 pubhck 
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publick, for the war's expence, was faonesdy 
computed, the national debt amounted to 
^146,682,844; which yielded the creditors 
of the state an annuity of ^4,850,8S1 ; or 
about ^3. 6s. 1-^. per cent, yet, had the 
trade of the nation been greatly encou- 
raged, and, in feet, had been extremely 
augmented, from .f7,891,739» at the com- 
mencement of this reign, to ^14,794,970, 
at its close, of three-and-thirty years ex- 
tent. 

The present reign began auspiciously, 
as we have seen. But, it immediately liad 
to encounter the difficulties, which arose, 
as well from the pressure of war, as the 
imbecilities of peace: At the conclusioii 
of the peace of 1763, the funded debt of 
the state amounted to ^122,603,336. The 
unfiinded debt was stated at ^13,927,589^ 
But, the wholp'expence of such a war was 
not soon settled : A new loan was found 
necessar}*; "knd it was expedient to fund a 
part of the floating debt: So that the 
.whole of the funded debt amounted^ on 
the fifth of January, 1764, to .£129,586,789. 

• ' ' Although 
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iUthou^ in eleven years of quiet, after 
the peace of 1763, about ten millions and 
a half of debte were paid off; yet, at the 
eve of the colonial war, in 1775, /die debts 
iiinded, and unlimded, were ^129,146,323^ 
Of the inefficiency, and charges, of the 
^rst American war, it is needless to repeat 
any thing. All intelligent men had seen 
liie mismanagement of former times, and 
all wise men cried out, for efficient mea- 
sures, toward redudng the encumbrances, 
and redeeming the revenues of the state. 

It is not easy to conceive a country 
more distracted, with domestic disputes, 
or more distressed, by the clamours of the 
public claimants, than the state of Great 
Britain, whrai Mr., Pitt came into power. 
Two measures, in the course of two years, 
restored our distractions, and weakness, to 
quiet, and stability : The first consisted, in 
matting the income equal to the expendi" 
ture, by imposing a million of new taxes; 
the second, in creating a new sinking fimd, 
upon new maxims, and under dil^rent 
management. The j^ded debt, whit^ 
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•wis to be reduced* was ifSd8,Si$l,24S. la 
fte first seven yeare, while the fimd was yrt 
feeble, J:iO,342,100, were redeemed. Thft 
old debt, existing when those salutary 
bperationa began, of ^38,231^48, has 
been redeemed and settled, some while ago : 
The whole funded debt, which was due, 
in 1796, amounting to i'311,863,471, has 
heea paid off; leaving a balance in b^d, 
towards paying the debt of 1797» of 
,£28,233,754: So that it appears, by the 
account laid before the Partiament, that 
on the 1st of February, 1817, the whole 
debts redeemed, by salutary management, 
amounted to the vast sum of ^340,087,225 
in thirty years ; from a fund of an annual 
^1,000,000, with various luigmeatations, 
and ingenious aids. It is reasonable to 
cbquire, by what means so great a debt 
icould have been paid off, during a war of 
«acfa infinite charges ; yet equal in success, 
ju salutariness, and glory, proportional to 
.lifae expences, vast as they were. 

A sinking iimd of ^2^0,000, a qucut«r, 
■was settt^ by law<, iii 17S6. The energies 

of 
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;of this quarterly sum were strcDgdiened, in 
1792, by a grant of ^400,000; and to thto 
addition was supei'added, in every subscr 
quent year, .fSOOjOOO. The objection to 
those salutary measures, which struck 
the appreh«i«on of men the most, was 
Uie intimation, that the first distresses of 
war would convert the sinking fiind, into 
one of the ways and means of the year. 
This apprehension was, however, removed, 
by a Parhamentary declaration, in 1793, 
that every new loan, in future, should 
carry its own sinking fund of one per cent, 
along with it. ITre sinking fimd had now 
shown its energies ; the people had felt its 
benefits; and the Parliament thus, wisely, 
augmented its powers, and provided, for 
it» contJBuance. 

The hostilities of 1793* as they deinand^ 
ed a loan, also created, under the late de- 
tJaratioin, a aew anking fund of one per 
■C6nt. oftheloAn. In like manner, evteiykiaa, 
during that war, was accompanied, by fts 
own ptovision, for its r^a^'inent. The 
poblicitydf aUtiiosemeasoresudded xts&th 

to 
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to their efficience. The publick debts were; 
from time to time, computed, and ascer- 
tained, and published. The appUcation of 
the sinking fund, its past appropriations, 
and fiiture powers, were enquired into, by 
a Parliamentary Committee, in 1797< At 
the epoch of that enquiry, it was found 
that, 

Tbe Old Sinkbg Fund of 1786 amouDted, 

yearly, to £ 1^1,320 

The New Sinking Fund of the War to - I,41S,479 

The Amount of both to - i?J,359,799 

Hie fint was then operatbg on Ae Old 

Debt of i'238,2;n,248 

The second was operating on the New 

Debt of - 130,665,896 

It now became apparent, frwn scientifick 
<3ilculations,^ that the old sinking Amd, with 
all its supplementary aids, had less power 
.of redemption, over the (M debt, than -the 
war sinking fund ha:d over the new debt. 
And, it was, equally, demonstrable, that 
the whole of the, old debt of i:238,231,248 
might possibly be rede^ned, in thirty-three 
years. 
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years, from the 1st of February, 1797 ; and 
could not be of longer redemption, than 
6fty-four years, from the same epoch. Yet, 
is it a fact, that the whole of that old debt 
was paid off, before December, 1813, in 
less than sixteen years; leaving moreover a 
balance of ,£20,000,000, for the discharge 
of other debts. . 

It is a fact sufficiently known to well- 
infonned men, that a sinking fund not only 
operates in discharge of old debts; but fa- 
cilitates greatly the obtaining of loans, 
during the pressure of necessity, which 
creates new debts. Those several sinking 
funds, then, gave great practical ease to the 
measures of finance; and, thereBy, contri- 
buted to the strength of the state, amidst 
the measures of war. During those opera- 
tions a new principle of finance was intro- 
duced, of imposing aids, contributions, 
convoy duties, and income taxes, which 
were properly denominated war taxes: So 
that upwards of ^20,000,000 of income 
was thereby raised, within the year, exclu- 
sive of the usual, and permanent taxes. If 
those 
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those war taxes had not been raised, much 
greater debts had been incurred of more 
than ^"173,000,000 capital stock, with an 
annual charge of ^^60,000. The mea^ 
sure of those war taxes was felt, as severe ; 
but, it was, at the same time, acknowledged 
to be, in our circumstances, most salutary. 
If the original sinking fund, with its mani- 
fold aids, paid off,andsettled,^34O,087,225, 
in thirty years, what will a sinking fimd of 
^13,000,000, with the usual assistants of 
annual grants, uncianned dividends, sad 
relinquished stocks, pay off, and settle, in 
the same period of thirty years? 

With such mighty powers, and skillful 
management, we have perceived mucii has 
been performed, ^ough much- remains yet 
to be done. For, on ikiG 1st of February, 
i«17. 

The Unredeemed Debt of Great Britain 

was ^'682,769,315 

Kile -Unre^emed I>ebt of freland, conso- 

lubtid with dut . - - -'. - - SSj9't4/90i 



The Total rf both - .£766,714,219 
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The CbaigcUiereoD, exclusive 

of the Sinkmg Fund - - i!S8,3(;7,974 
The Sinkiug Fund - - - 13,265^94 



lite Annual Charge of both ^41,653,360 

"Batf there was, ob die Ist of Janoarr, 

1817, an Uofiinded Debt of - - - - ^40,777,672 

And, it must be acknowledged, that the 
clearness, and publicity, with which those 
great debts are avowed to the world, are 
the essential means of making them sit, 
easily, on the public recognition, that they 
must, and will be, honestly, discharged. 

Let us take miother view of this impor- 
tant topick. February, 1798, saw the 3 
per cent consols sink to 47i, which was 
the lowest depression of the whple. war. 
The raising, however, vast sums, within the 
year, by war taxes, and otherwise, pro* 
duced the most exhilarating change: Pubr 
lick credit was, thereby, strengthened, and 
the stocks began to rise, even amidst new 
demands, aad new debts: So that, JE'ebrur 
ary,<1817, saw the same stock, at the iBi- 
proved price of 64>i: And, as soon as it 
vas understood, that ways and means would 

be 
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he found, to defray the publick services of 
the year, without new taxes, and without 
any loan, the same stock, gradually, rose 
to 73i; so great are the wealth, and credit, 
of the country, which sustains, with ease, 
such publick debts, as would have crushed 
the nation, during former, and less opulrait 
times. The greatest liquidation, which was 
mside, by the sinking fund commissioners, 
was that of 1814^ when .£24,579,590 was 
paid off, and redeemed. According to an 
average of the last five years, the same 
commissioners were redeeming the public 
debts, at the great rate of ^21,183,760, 
annually. Loans having now ceased, the 
time is arrived, when that annual rat&of 
redemption will encrease, with mighty 
powers of reduplication. But, of such ex- 
hiltvating topicks enough. 

From the great encouragements, which 
we have perceived, in our progress, were gi- 
ven by, parliament, to ourdomestick a^rs, 
we have seen the necessary effects of a 
flourishing agriculture, vast manu&ctures, 
a numerous shipping, a trade great, beyond 

the 
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the example of any nation, and a happy 
circulation, owing to an unbounded credit. 
Such effects could not have been produced, 
amidst wars, and taxes, but by the perse- 
vaing efforts of a people^ who are at once 
free, and industrious, who, continually, en- 
crease in number, and constantly repro- 
duce new capitals; as their gains accumu- 
late. Bat, if gainful prosperity should be 
ff^lowed, by " shapeless idleness;" — " ten 
" thousand harms, more than the ills we 
:*' knov^» such idleness must hatch :" Defi- 
ance of law, and contempt of magistracy, 
profligacy of principle, and desire of plun- 
der, a disinclination to labour, and &, pas- 
sion for change. 

But, there is, in the people of tfiis coim- 
try, a good sense, arising from the general 
discussion of a firee press ; there are, in the 
government of this nation, " the king-be- 
coming graces of .devotion, patience, and 
fortitude;" there is, in our constitution, as 
much as in our commerce, a power of re- 
suscitation, which, oecasionally, interposes, 
to save the state, as well as to restore <iur 
traffick. 
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